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Letters 


BACK  TO  BIG  RUN 

I  have  tried  to  fish  Big  Run  as  described  in 
Virginia  Wildlife  ("I  Keep  Going  Back  to  Big 
Run,"  by  Gerald  Almy,  April  1980)  and 
found  it  posted. 

Max  Dillingham 
Danville 

We  received  several  calls  and  letters  about 
this.  Big  Run  is  accessible  by  wolking  down 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  near  milepost  82. 
Access  from  beJoiv  requires  permission  from 
several  property  owners  whose  land  must 
be  crossed.— Editor 

Gerald  Almy's  article  on  fishing  in  Big 
Run  displays  an  all-too-common  violation  of 
Shenandoah  Park  regulations:  open  fires  are 
unlawful,  permitted  only  in  an  emergency. 

Yet  all  too  frequently  I  come  across  people 
in  the  Park  cooking  over  open  fires.  You 
could  do  your  readers  and  the  Park  a  great 
service  by  making  it  clear  that  hikers  and 
other  Park  users  should  cook  with  a  com- 
pact, safe  backpacking  stove  (LP  gas,  gaso- 
line, or  kerosene). 

Don  Alan  Gaines 
Dayton 

MISSES  MATT  AND  AMY 

Why  hasn't  there  been  a  story  about  the 
boy  and  his  sister?  I  really  miss  this  as  it 
was  always  good. 

/.  W.  Watson 
Mt.  Sidney 

We're  glad  you  enjoyed  the  Growing  Up 
Outdoors  columns  featuring  Matf  and  Amy. 
Unfortunately,  since  these  stories  were  writ- 
ten by  our  former  assistant  editor,  we  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  publish  them.  We  hope 
you  enjoy  the  new  Growing  Up  Outdoors 
format. — Assistant  Editor 

RAMSEVS  DRAFT  UPDATE 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
Ramsey's  Draft  Wilderness  proposal  ("The 
Great  Calfpasture,"  by  Paul  Bratton,  March 
1980).  The  area  proposed  for  wilderness  has 
been  reduced  to  the  6,700  acres  comprising 
the  headwaters  watershed  of  Ramsey's  Draft 
itself.  This  is  one  of  the  14  areas  in  the  Virgin- 
ia Wilderness  Bill  which  citizens  are  asking 
Congressmen  Robinson,  Wampler,  and  Butler 
to  jointly  introduce. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League,  Float  Fisher- 
men of  Virginia,  and  Trout  Unlimited  and 
other  Virginia  organizations  are  supporting 
these  proposals  which  total  86,504  of  1,600,000 
acres  of  Virginia's  National  Forests.  Those 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  these  wild  lands 
should  ask  theircongressmen  to  support  the 
Virginia  Wilderness  Bill.  For  more  informa- 
tion, write  the  Virginia  Wilderness  Commit- 
tee, Rt.  1,  Box  156,  Swoope,  Virginia  24479. 
Paul  Bratton.  jr. 
Deerfield 


Editorial 


LEARNING  FROM  CASUALITIES 

On  a  private  pond  recently,  two  families  —  two  adults 
and  three  children  —  boarded  a  homemade  raft  con- 
structed of  barrels  and  boards.  The  raft  came  apart  in 
the  water:  one  adult  drowned  and  the  others  made  it  to 
shore.  None  of  them  knew  how  to  swim. 

Three  boys  were  fishing  on  a  private  pond  not  long 
ago.  Two  of  them  found  a  10-foot  aluminum  boat,  unat- 
tended, on  the  shoreline.  When  they  got  into  it,  the  wind 
carried  the  boat  some  100  feet  from  the  shore.  Both  boys 
drowned  when,  in  a  panic,  they  jumped  from  the  boat 
and  tried  to  make  it  to  shore.  Neither  could  swim. 

On  an  eastern  river,  two  adults  drowned  when  their 
small  boat  capsized.  They  could  not  swim. 

In  all  of  these  accidents,  the  water  temperature  was 
below  55  degrees.  It  is  possible  that  hypothermia  could 
have  caused  some  of  the  deaths. 

In  all  ofthese  accidents,  none  ofthe  victims  knew  how 
to  swim. 

In  all  of  these  accidents,  the  victims  were  apparently 
unfamiliar  with  the  waters  being  navigated. 

Half  or  more  of  the  92  boating  accidents  that  occured 
in  1979  took  place  in  clear,  calm  conditions  when  visibil- 
ity was  good.  Collisions  with  other  vessels  and  fixed  or 
floating  objects  accounted  for  over  one  third  of  the 
mishaps:  failure  to  maintain  a  proper  lookout  was  the 
apparent  culprit  in  these  cases.  Capsizing  ranked  high 
on  the  list  of  causes  of  accidents:  dangerous  boat  wakes 
and  lack  of  respect  for  foul  weather  accounted  for  these. 

Twenty-three  of  the  302  people  riding  in  these  boats 
lost  their  lives;  34  were  injured. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  people  involved  in  boating 
accidents  are  victims  of  someone  else's  negligence.  This 
includes  the  passenger  whose  skipper  does  not  think  of 
the  safety  of  his  boat's  occupants  or  the  safety  of  other 
boaters  who  innocently  get  in  his  way. 

National  Safe  Boating  Week  islunel-7.  Thisisagood 
time  to  reassess  yourattention  to  safe  boating  practices: 
know  how  to  swim;  know  your  waters  —  take  it  easy 
until  you  know  your  way  around;  respect  the  weather, 
especially  in  a  small  craft;  wear  PFD's  in  stormy 
weather;  and  secure  all  boats  to  prevent  unauthorized 
use. 

Ignorance  is  not  knowing.  Stupidity  is  not  wanting  to 
know.— /NK 


Rifles  for  the 
Varmint  Hunter 


Here's  the  result  of  the  author's 

twenty-year  secirch  for  the  optimum  in 

groundhog-hunting  equipment. 

by  Ben  Hillmcin 


Today's  increase  in  leisure  time  has  given  the  American 
hunter  more  opportunity  to  do  his  thing  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

For  me  in  Virginia,  this  primarily  means  pursuit  of  the  wily 
woodchuck  or  groundhog,  as  he  is  more  commonly  known. 
Chucks  are  generally  small  targets  requiring  rather  special- 
ized equipment.  I  have  been  searching  for  the  optimum  tools 
to  do  this  job  for  20  years. 

My  first  outfit  to  qualify  as  a  bona  fide  chuck  rifle  was  a 
Savage  340  chambering  the  22  Hornet.  I  topped  it  off  with  a 
Weaver  22  scope  in  side  mounts.  This  rifle,  with  its  mild 
recoil,  was  pleasant  for  a  teenager  to  shoot  and  accounted  for 
a  fair  num.ber  of  pigs.  However,  reading  the  gunnies  regularly, 
I  soon  discovered  an  even  fancier  and  flatter  shooting  combi- 
nation in  the  Winchester  Model  43  Bee. 

At  this  juncture,  because  of  the  volume  of  shooting  I  was 
doing  and  the  increased  costs,  I  purchased  a  Lyman  Truling 
Junior  tool  in  a  pawn  shop  and  began  handloading. 

My  sophistication  had  reached  the  point  that  such  phrases 
as  "minute  of  angle,"  "sectional  density,"  "muzzle  velocity"  and 
similar  terms  were  becoming  interesting  and  intriguing.  The 
little  Junior  suited  my  purposes  perfectly  since  it  was  neck 
sized  only  and  this  was  supposed  to  be  conducive  to  better 
accuracy. 

Unfortunately,  I  never  could  make  the  diminutive  218 
shoot  better  than  one-and-a-half  groups  at  100  yards,  but 
it  sent  several  hundred  chucks  to  groundhog  heaven  over  the 
years,  especially  after  I  fitted  the  Weaver  4-power  scope  with 
a  10-power  Litschert  conversion.  It  also  wasted  an  immense 
amount  of  ammunition  on  hopeless  long  shots. 

The  ne  plus  ultra  of  my  college  days  and  early  twenties  for 
chucks  was  a  Model  70  Winchester  Feather-weight  in  270 
caliber  wearing  one  of  the  then-revolutionary  K5  Weaver 
variable  scopes.  With  this  rifle  and  100-grain  handloads,  I 
once  elimited  12  whistle  pigs  in  one  afternoon's  outing.  The 
same  combination  using  150-grain  Core  lokts  downed  my 
first  deer  with  one  shot.  However,  the  270  was  difficult  to 
shoot  accurately  because  of  excessive  recoil  and  muzzle  blast 
and  it  burned  prodigious  amounts  of  expensive  powder. 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  at  least  one  —  in  times  of  plenty, 
more  than  one  —  rifle  in  my  battery  earmarked  for  varmints.  I 
have  tried  many:  the  Swift,  the  222,  the  243,  the  Bee  and 
Hornet,  the  270,  and  even  the  30-06.  A  few  summers  ago  I 
thought  I  had  found  the  optimum  in  a  6mm  Ruger  77.  Wearing 
a  Redfield  2  to  7-scope,  it  would  group  any  good  75-grain 
bullet  into  an  inch  at  100  yards.  The  velocity  and  subsequent 
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flat  trajectory  were  certainly  there. 

But  my  most  recent  hunting  experiences  have  provided  an 
even  better  solution.  The  6mm  had  the  weight  and  trajec- 
tory I  desired  but  not  the  accuracy.  One  has  to  better  an  inch 
to  kill  groundhogs  consistently  out  to  300  yards. 

The  previous  owner  of  several  heavy-barreled  rigs  in  var- 
ious calibers,  I  was  determined  to  find  a  rifle-scope  combina- 
tion that  was  reasonably  light  but  one  that  would  shoot  as 
well.  I  like  to  walk  and  hunt,  which  pretty  much  precludes  the 
13-pound  near-benchrest  outfit  for  all  but  the  Jolly  Green 
Giant. 

I  finally  found  my  varmint  hunter's  ideal  in  a  22-250  Ruger 
77  under  a  12-power  Redfield  scope  in  Ruger  mounts.  Straight 
out  of  the  box  this  happy  pair  grouped  Remington  55-grain 
pointed  soft  points  into  one-half  inch  at  100  yards!  Handloads 
proved  to  be  more  of  a  challenge  than  is  commonly  believed, 
but  I  eventually  achieved  comparable  accuracy  with  36  grains 
of  4064  and  the  good  Nosier  52-grain  bullet.  This  load  gives 
maximum  velocity  and  energy  with  half-inch  accuracy.  The 
rifle  weighs  only  eight  pounds  with  scope,  sling  and  bipod. 

Truly  a  groundhog  hunter's  dream;  mind  you,  I  said  hunter, 
not  shooter.  A  heavy-barreled  system  might  better  suit  a 
pop-them-from-the-car  or  stationary-type  nimrod,  but  I  like 
to  ramble  and  this  outfit  is  a  pleasure  to  carry  around.  I  also 
doubt  that  a  thicker-tubed  rifle  would  shade  the  practical 
accuracy  of  my  rig  by  much. 

The  last  chuck  I  killed  was  shot  offhand  at  75  yards,  and 
even  with  Harris  bipod  retracted  and  sling  attached,  I  had  no 
difficulty  centering  the  duplex  reticle  on  his  shoulder.  The 
previous  shot  was  made  prone  at  a  pig  300  yards  away  with 
equal  aplomb. 

Some  guns  shoot  flatter:  the  Swift,  the  17's.  Some  have 
more  authority  like  the  270  and  257,  and  some  are  better 
all-round  weapons  like  the  243,  6mm,  and  most  recently,  the 
25-06.  Numerous  others  are  quieter  and  cheaper  to  shoot,  like 
the  222,  the  Bee,  and  the  Hornet.  But  for  a  varmint  rifle  per  se, 
one  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  whomp  a  pig  at  100  yards  or 
explode  a  crow  at  350,  I'll  take  my  22-250.  It's  more  fun  for 
your  money.  With  today's  shots  becoming  increasingly  fewer 
and  farther  between,  given  the  increasing  hunting  pressure,  a 
man  needs  a  rifle  that  will  deliver  a  sure  kill  in  all  circumstan- 
ces and  my  Ruger  does.  It's  a  rifleman's  rifle  —  versatile  and 
efficient  —  yet  capable  of  driving  tacks  at  100  yards.  It's  the 
perfect  companion  for  innumerable  strolls  through  alfalfa  and 
clover.  Now  that  I  have  found  my  ideal,  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  many  more  to  come. 
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Some  Rules  Are 
Made  to  be  Broken 

Now  and  then  you  have  to  break  the  rules 
to  catch  bass. 

by  Curtis  Badger 


I  was  on  the  pond  by  sunrise  and  by  8  a.m.  I  had  worked  the 
jonboat  down  the  entire  southern  edge,  casting  plastic 
worms  into  the  stumps  and  brush  that  line  the  perimeter.  I 
had  started  with  a  weedless  purple  worm,  replaced  it  with  a 
strawberry  fliptail,  retired  that  in  favor  of  a  blue  and  white 
six-incher,  and  tried  a  dozen  final  casts  with  a  slimy  black 
creature,  permeated  with  a  scent  that  laboratory  tests 
allegedly  have  proved  bass  cannot  resist.  The  results  had 
been  boringly  consistent.  I  had  not  caught  a  fish. 

I  had  fished  each  worm  slowly  and  enticingly,  lifting  it 
gently  and  coaxing  it  skillfully  through  the  bassy  maze  of 
stumps  and  weeds.  I  had  held  the  rod  gingerly,  eagerly  await- 
ing the  familiar  nudge  that  means  a  bass  was  considering  my 
offering  for  breakfast.  I  had  fished  for  over  an  hour  and  all  I 
had  felt  was  the  numb  resistance  of  submerged  logs  and  thick 
weedbeds. 

I  decided  it  was  time  for  a  change  of  strategy.  I  dug  through 
the  tackle  box  for  the  spinner  baits  and  hurriedly  reeled  in  the 
last-chance  worm. 

But  as  I  was  reeling  and  evaluating  the  collection  of 
spinners,  a  three-pound  largemouth  had  a  surprise  for  me.  He 
attacked  the  speeding  worm  with  murder  in  his  heart,  nearly 
tearing  the  spinning  rig  from  my  hands  as  he  headed  back  to 
the  stumps.  After  a  brief  battle,  the  bass  was  flopping  about  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  I  was  pondering  my  surprising 
change  of  fortune.  Most  any  bass  fisherman  will  tell  you  that 
worming  is  a  leisurely,  gentle  sport;  but  this  bass  apparently 
had  not  gotten  the  word  that  fast-moving  worms  are  off 
limits.  I  decided  to  see  if  his  friends  had  gone  to  the  same 
school. 

In  the  next  half-hour  I  pulled  in  five  more  fish,  each  of 
which  had  grabbed  the  worm  on  a  crankbait  run.  For  30 
minutes  I  bathed  in  the  warm  cocksure  glow  known  only  to 
fishermen  who  have  found  a  technique  that,  contrary  to  all 
written  rules,  works. 

Then,  as  my  self  esteem  rose  to  a  crescendo,  the  bass 
stopped  taking  the  worms  and  I  was  back  to  my  normal 
pattern  of  scratching  my  head  and  rummaging  through  the 
tackle  box  for  the  next  miracle. 

The  blitz  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  but  it  reinforced  a 
notion  I  had  harbored  for  some  time:  now  and  then  you  have 
to  break  the  rules  to  catch  bass. 

Bass  fishermen  have  fallen  victim  to  too  many  maxims  that 
have  been  passed  from  angler  to  angler  and  have  become 
rather  piously  observed:  worms  must  be  fished  slowly;  you 
can't  catch  bass  during  hot  weather;  you  have  to  fish  structure 
to  catch  bass. 

Like  most  rules,  these  may  be  true  most  of  the  time,  but 
there  will  come  a  time  for  every  angler  when  he  will  catch  fish 
at  high  noon  on  an  August  day  in  the  middle  of  a  pond,  maybe 
even  on  a  quickly-retrieved  plastic  worm. 

The  most  predictable  thing  about  a  bass  is  its  unpredicta- 
bility. That's  why  creative  anglers  —  the  ones  who  don't 
always  go  by  the  book  —  will  catch  more  fish  than  the 
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plodders  who  follow  the  gospel  as  preached  in  the  outdoor 
magazines  and  fishing  how-to  books.  What  works  for  most 
fishermen  most  of  the  time  is  not  always  the  best  course  of 
action. 

I  had  a  friend  during  my  air  force  days  in  Kansas  who  was 
one  of  the  most  inventive  anglers  I've  ever  met.  One  day  we 
were  fishing  a  small  farm  pond  near  Topeka,  and  we  had 
spent  the  morning  casting  plugs  and  worms  with  marginal 
results.  When  we  were  eating  lunch  he  pulled  a  bottle  opener 
—  one  of  those  small  metal  implements  known  affectionately 
in  the  pre-tab  top  days  as  a  church  key  —  from  his  tackle  box 
and  only  half-jokingly  affixed  an  O-ring,  a  treble  hook,  and  a 
snap  swivel  to  the  item,  creating  a  very  unlikely  looking 
spoon.  That  afternoon  the  church  key  lure  took  a  bass  weigh- 
ing more  than  ten  pounds.  How  quickly  the  laughter  died. 

Most  fishermen  search  for  a  pattern.  There  is  confidence  in 
knowing  that  at  a  certain  time,  with  certain  weather  condi- 
tions, bass  will  be  at  a  certain  spot.  It  sounds  good,  but  bass 
are  not  that  predictable.  They  don't  always  follow  the  pattern. 

One  morning  last  summer  I  was  fishing  a  small  impound- 
ment built  by  a  farmer  who  had  diked  a  small  stream  to 
create  an  irrigation  pond.  The  pond  is  fringed  with  stumps 
and  submered  logs  and  is  a  favorite  bassing  spot  for  local 
fishermen.  I  had  fished  the  stumpy  shallows  most  of  the 
morning  and  the  action  had  been  disappointing.  On  an 
impulse,  I  rowed  the  jonboat  to  the  middle  of  the  pond  where 
the  water  is  about  10  feet  deep  and  jigged  plastic  worms  along 
the  sandy  bottom.  The  action  picked  up  immediately,  although 
the  barren  bottom  offered  none  of  the  cover  normally  asso- 
ciated with  good  bass  fishing. 

A  veteran  angler  showed  me  a  trick  with  spinner  baits  last 
fall  that  might  not  follow  prescribed  procedure,  but  it  often 
produces  bass.  I  had  been  retrieving  the  spinners  quickly, 
reasoning  that  a  modicum  of  speed  was  necessary  to  rotate 
the  blades  and  make  the  lure  look  like  something  a  bass  might 
like  to  eat.  But  my  friend  fished  the  bait  slowly.  He  would  let  it 
rest  on  the  bottom  for  a  few  seconds,  then  lift  it  with  his  rod 
tip  and  gently  crank  in  a  yard  or  two  of  line.  Then  he  would  let 
the  lure  settle  again  before  repeating  the  lift-and-retrieve 
cycle. 

The  technique  worked  beautifully.  The  bass  usually  hit  the 
lure  just  as  it  was  being  lifted,  possibly  figuring  it  was  some 
kind  of  seriously  wounded  prey  that  would  be  easy  pickings. 

All  good  bass  fishermen  learn  sooner  or  later  that  conven- 
tional tackle  and  conventional  techniques  do  not  always  take 
fish.  What  separates  a  good  fisherman  from  the  also-rans  is 
his  imagination,  coupled  with  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
his  prey.  There  are  times  when  it  is  best  to  throw  the  book 
away  and  try  the  unusual. 

Part  of  the  mystique  of  bass  fishing  comes  from  this  con- 
founding unpredictability.  Just  when  you  think  you  have  his 
number,  the  largemouth  will  find  some  trick  to  pull  to 
bewilder  you.  But  that's  the  fun  of  bass  fishing.  That's  what 
keeps  us  coming  back  for  more. 


Personalities 


By  Francis  N.  Satterlee 


James  N.  Kenick,  SaSety  Officer 


A  New  York  State  native  by  birth  (Elmira),  James  N. 
Kerrick  was  only  an  infant  when  his  family  moved  to  the 
small  town  of  Gillett,  Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  his 
father's  employment.  The  senior  Kerrick  was  an  engineer 
with  a  large  firm  that  manufactured  fire  trucks  and  other 
large  equipment,  and  an  ardent  fisherman  and  hunter.  When 
Jim  was  about  seven  years  of  age  his  dad  began  teaching  him 
about  wildlife  and  the  wisdom  and  pleasure  gained  from 
proper  stewardship  of  natural  resources.  He  also  taught  the 
youngster  about  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping  and  the  proper 
way  to  handle  firearms. 

Jim  was  10  when,  after  intensive  training  and  instruction, 
he  was  given  his  first  firearm.  It  was  a  beauty. .  .a  .32  caliber 
single-shot  Stevens  Rifle.  He  was  allowed  to  hunt  small  game 
under  his  father's  watchful  eye  and  finally,  after  about  four 
years'  time,  allowed  to  go  by  himself. 

While  growing  up,  Jim  worked  summers  on  various  truck 
farms  in  the  area.  He  also  worked  as  a  school  janitor  after 
class  hours  while  waiting  to  board  the  bus  which  transported 
him  from  Troy,  Pennsylvania  on  the  12-mile  commute  to  his 
home.  He  played  —  and  lettered  in  —  soccer,  basketball,  and 
track.  The  latter  sport  was  his  favorite  and  he  ran  the  mile  in 
under  five  minutes. 

He  gradutated  from  Troy  High  School  in  June  of  1939,  and 
in  September  of  that  same  year,  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Initially  he  was  assigned  to  the  7th  Field  Artillery  at 
Fort  Totten,  New  York  and  in  1941  was  reassigned  to  Fort 
Eustis,  Virginia  where  he  was  at  the  outbreak  of  WW  II. 

He  later  transferred  to  the  Army  Air  Corps,  completed 
flight  training  at  Kelly  Field  in  Texas  and  then,  much  to  his 
bitter  disappointment,  was  disqualified  due  to  a  bad  ear.  His 
next  assignment  was  to  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations 
where  he  served  with  the  7th  Air  Force  on  islands  of  Biak  and 
Okinawa  before  being  sent  to  Japan  with  the  Occupational 
Forces. 

From  1945  until  he  retired  from  the  (by  then)  United  States 
Air  Force  in  July  of  1961,  Kerrick  served  with  the  Office  of 
Special  Investigations  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  including 
Korea,  Japan  and  Germany.  While  with  that  organization  he 
was  a  member  of  the  pistol  team  which  became  the  world 
champions  in  mihtary  competition. 

In  August  of  1961  he  was  employed  as  Safety  Officer  with 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  a  position 
which  he  has  filled  with  great  pride  to  date.  He  is  responsible 
for  both  the  Hunter  and  Boating  Safety  programs  conducted 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Over  the  years  he  has  personally 
trained  in  excess  of  10,000  Hunter  Safety  Instructors.  They  in 
turn  have  been  responsible  for  training  more  than  250,000 
men,  women  and  youngsters  in  an  extremely  successful 
program. 

The  boating  safety  education  process  includes,  among 
other  things,  the  supervision  of  the  Statewide  Uniform 
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Waterway  Marker  System  and  the  promotion  of  boating 
safety  programs  which  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Power  Squadrons. 

Jim  was  recently  elected  as  Region  I  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Water  Safety  Congress  and  at  one  time  served  as 
president  of  that  prestigious  organization.  He  was  honored  by 
the  Coast  Guard  in  1972  with  the  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
and  was  the  1974  U.S.  recipient  of  the  Olin  Marine  Safety 
Award.  A  life  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  he  is 
also  a  member  of  the  NRA's  Hunter  Safety  250,000  Club. 

He  finds  the  most  satisfactory  aspect  of  his  work  to  be 
working  with  young  people  as  well  as  adults  in  the  promotion 
of  safety.  He  feels  promoting  safety  is  a  constant  challenge  in 
which  there  can  and  is  no  more  worthwhile  pursuit  than  that 
of  saving  lives  and  preventing  accidents. 

Jim  is  married  to  the  former  Elvia  Davis  from  Richmond, 
and  they  make  their  home  in  Richmond's  West  End. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


How  to 
Successfully 
Transplant 
Ladyslippers 

The  author  reveals 

the  secrets  of  her 

success. 

by  Grete  Dollitz 


Next  to  the  railroad  tracks  about  a 
mile  from  where  I  live,  enough  lady- 
slippers  used  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  some 
pine  and  willow  oak  trees  to  make  me 
forget  that  cypripedium  acaule  is  rare 
enough  to  have  been  considered  for  the 
endangered  species  list.  Most  of  this 
wooded  area  is  gone  now  and  in  its  place 
is  an  industrial  park.  And  the  lady- 
slippers?  Many  have  bloomed  in  my 
yard  for  several  years  now  and  seven 
were  transplanted  to  Maymont  Park  last 
year  where  ladyslippers  have  never  bloom- 
ed before.  These  photographs  show  how 
the  seven  were  transplanted. 

The  best  time  for  transplanting  almost 
any  plant  when  it  is  dormant.  Ladys- 
lipper  leaves  turn  yellow  in  autumn. 
Since  the  bulldozer  does  not  always 
appear  at  the  best  transplanting  time,  the 
ladyslippers  now  blooming  in  my  own 
yard  were  transplanted  in  the  spring  — 
some  while  they  were  in  bloom.  The  trick 
is  to  take  a  very  large  chunk  of  the  soil 
surrounding  the  plant  so  that  the  ladys- 
lipper  roots  are  never  disturbed.  Since 
tree  and  shrubbery  roots  make  this  job 
difficult,  a  sharp  edge  on  your  spade  is 
essential.  When  you  cut  this  large  chunk, 
you  are  safeguarding  the  ladyslippers 
roots,  and  you  are  taking  the  fungus 
which  acts  on  the  pine  tags  and  oak 
leaves,  something  the  ladyslipper  needs 
to  live  and  thrive.  So  the  larger  the  chunk 
you  cut  around  the  plant,  the  greater  the 
chances  for  a  successful  transplant.  I  cut 
a  lump  of  soil  more  than  two  feet  in 
diamater  and  the  length  of  the  spade  in 
depth.  Even  after  a  good  rain  these 
chunks  are  not  too  heavy  since  lady- 
slippers grow  in  the  loose  humus  accu- 
mulated on  the  forest  floor  over  the 
years. 
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The  best  time  to  transplant  ladyslippers  is  when 
they  are  dormant  [bottom  right).  To  insure  suc- 
cess you  must  dig  a  large  chunk  of  soil,  leaves,  and 
|)in(.'  tags  around  the  plan!  (bottom  /('ft),  then 
place  (he  plants  m  a  box  or  basket  filkd  with  the 
loose  humus  that  surrounds  (he  ladyshppers  (top 
left). 


Then  I  fill  bushel  baskets  and  boxes 
with  "half  the  forest  floor,"  the  humus 
which  surrounded  the  plants.  I  mix  it 
with  the  soil  where  the  ladyslippers  are 
to  be  planted  in  order  to  insure  its  acidity 
and  the  presence  of  the  fungus.  But  even 
then  the  job  is  not  complete.  At  May- 
mont  I  planted  the  ladyslippers  under- 
neath an  oak  tree  because  the  soil  beneath 
this  tree  is  likely  to  be  acid  enough  and 
the  seasonal  leaf  fall  will  continue  to 
nourish  the  fungus  with  which  the  lady- 
slipper  lives.  At  home,  where  my  plant- 
ing is  shaded  by  an  elm  and  a  holly  tree,  I 
add  fresh  pine  tags  every  fall  to  insure 
continued  soil  acidity  and  the  thriving  of 
that  all-important  fungus.  My  plants  at 
home  have  been  thriving  and  blooming 
for  more  than  five  years. 

The  last  section  of  the  wooded  area 
near  the  railroad  tracks  was  bulldozed 
last  fall  and,  at  home,  I  had  run  out  of 
space  to  plant  more  ladyslippers.  May- 
mont  Park  authorities  gave  me  permis- 
sion to  plant  the  last  seven  late  in  the  fall 
of  1978.  That  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
prolonged  dry  spell.  The  photographs 
show  two  of  the  seven  in  bloom  in  the 
spring  of  1979. 

Note  —  While  pink  ladyslippers  are  not  on  the 

endangered  or(hreatene<lplan(  list,  (heir  habitat  is 
(lecreasmg  and  (hey  should  no(  b(;  promiscuously 
distur/ied.  However,  i(  is  often  desirable!  to  rescue 
specimens  doomed  by  construction  or  timber 
operations. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Observations 
at  Ramsey's  Draft 

The  author's  perceptions,  in  words 

and  pictures,  of  tnis  wilderness 

area  in  Augusta  County. 
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by  John  C.  Thompkins 
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Sassafrass  leaves  have  three  different  shapes 
(top  left);  stairstep-like  bracket  fungus  malces 
its  way  up  a  trunk  (bottom  left);  a  dominant  virgin 
hemlock  shades  out  its  competitors  (bottom  right). 


While  Ramsey's  Draft  awaits  a  possible  wilderness  designation, 

the  absence  of  motor  vehicles  has  allowed  it  to  become 

a  laboratory  model  for  observation  of  undisturbed 

natural  processes. 


"Kouwah." 

The  eerie,  honking  whine  makes  a  white-tailed  doe  and  her 
fawn  turn  and  hop  gracefully  away  as  the  day's  colors  turn 
grey. 

Now  that  it  is  dark,  a  campfire  glow  lights  a  room  out  of 
shadows  beneath  a  grove  of  hemlock  trees.  From  the 
dark  comes  a  crackling  sound  of  hooves  on  twigs.  A  young 
buck  pauses  to  examine  the  firelit  scene,  then  makes  his  way 
off  into  the  night. 

The  next  morning  three  more  deer  prance  along  the  trail 
side.  This  brings  the  total  that  have  been  spotted  in  24  hours 
in  the  Ramsey's  Draft  watershed  to  six.  This  area  is  one  of  13 
in  the  George  Washington  National  Forest  now  being  studied 
for  possible  wilderness  designation.  A  National  Forest  Ser- 
vice Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (RARE  II)  inven- 
tory of  possible  roadless  areas  rated  the  value  of  the  wilder- 
ness at  Ramsey's  Draft  highest  of  all  in  Virginia.  While  its 
wilderness  value  is  being  studied,  the  region,  20  miles  west  of 
Staunton  along  U.S.  250,  has  been  closed  to  motor  vehicles. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  built  a  road  which  fol- 
lows the  stream  for  five  miles  from  the  highway  into  the 
forest,  but  access  has  been  restricted  to  travel  on  foot  or  by 
horseback.  Since  it  is  no  longer  maintained,  the  road  could  be 
a  laboratory  model  for  observation  of  the  natural  processes. 
Mosses,  grasses  and  seedlings  are  taking  over  where  tires 
once  wore  tracks  in  the  gravel. 

The  road  crosses  the  stream  eight  times.  Rows  of  gabions, 
massive  wire  cages  stuffed  with  rocks,  were  constructed 
in  1959  to  control  the  rock  flow  at  all  but  one  of  the  eight  fords. 
The  powerful  crush  of  19  spring  thaws  has  ripped  some  apart 
and  cast  others  aside. 

At  the  sixth  ford  there  is  an  old  log  dam  still  holding  back 
nearly  half  a  century's  flow  of  rocks.  Bumblebees  are  busy 
collecting  nectar  from  violet  phlox  blossoms  that  decorate  the 
base  of  one  of  the  dam's  cement  side-walls.  An  old  high-water 
sounding  post  is  leaning  downstream;  its  marks  have  flaked 
off  until  just  a  few  specks  of  black  paint  remain.  Here  and 
there  a  few  maple  leaves  have  turned  gold  and  fallen. 

Now  the  stream  is  mostly  dried  up.  A  slim  trickle  meanders 
down  a  20-foot  bed  of  weathered  rocks  cemented  in  cracked 
mud.  A  few  small  pools  collect,  providing  a  playground  for 
teams  of  water  skeeters.  They  ride  the  ripples  and  skate  along 
the  surface  on  six  needle-like  legs. 

At  the  edge  of  the  stream  bed  is  a  mosaic  of  soft  hues. 
Purple,  grey,  pink,  and  green  pebbles  are  framed  by  green 
moss  and  a  log.  In  a  pint-sized  tributary  just  above  the  main 
creek  bed,  a  subtle  flow  gently  waffles  through  a  mat  of  pine 
needles  and  moss-dressed  rocks  smoothed  by  centuries  of 
spring  torrents. 

Above  the  eighth  ford,  the  water  swirls  in  miniature  eddies 
over  the  bedrock,  coated  in  moss  and  Christmas  ferns. 
The  road  diminishes  to  the  Ramsey's  Draft  trail  after  five 
miles  and  begins  its  ascent  to  Hardscrabble  Knob. 

A  quarter  mile  up  the  trail,  three  trees  have  fallen  together, 
pulling  up  a  10-foot-tall  mat  of  roots,  rocks,  and  dried  clay.  A 
centenarian  hemlock  tree,  a  young  hemlock,  and  an  ancient 
cedar  trunk  are  bound  together  like  Siamese  triplets  on  their 


sides.  A  white,  furry  caterpillar  with  a  line  of  black  spots  on 
its  back  is  crawling  on  one  of  the  hairy  root  tips  jutting  out  of 
the  mat. 

Nearby,  a  young  sassafras  shoot  with  its  mitten  leaves 
sticks  out  of  a  ground  cover  colored  with  pastel  shades  of 
blue,  purple,  green,  red,  gold,  and  brown  beneath  a  patch  of 
mountain  laurel.  A  spiny  greenbrier,  also  known  with  wry 
affection  as  "rip-shin,"  reaches  up  through  the  laurel  twigs,  its 
thorns  poised  to  scratch  any  intruder. 

Further  along,  a  fallen  hemlock  has  been  cut  into  a  bench 
where  it  once  blocked  the  trail.  The  cut  exposed  its  315  rings 
which  tell  a  unique  version  of  the  natural  history  of  the  area. 

The  trail  continues  up  the  gorge,  which  narrows  to  a  steep 
"V"  still  lined  with  towering  virgin  hemlocks.  Drab,  olive- 
colored  lichens  on  an  outcrop  of  grey  rock  have  curled  edges, 
revealing  their  black  undersides. 

High  up  in  a  cloud  at  Hiner  Spring,  water  vapor  is  con- 
densing on  every  leaf  and  twig.  On  the  small  pool's  sandy 
bottom,  speckled  with  green  algae,  a  little  frog  swims  to 
shade.  A  few  yellow  leaves  float  on  the  surface  as  the  ripples 
from  the  frog  fade  away. 

The  leaves  fell  from  an  American  beech  tree  at  the  edge  of 
the  spring.  The  beech's  smooth  bark  makes  it  a  tempting 
tablet  for  carving  initials.  True  to  its  calling,  this  one  has 
"J.W.C."  carefully  etched  in  its  skin.  A  spider  has  set  up  a  toll 
booth  across  the  opening  of  a  hole  in  the  trunk.  Inside  it  has 
divided  the  cavity  into  several  compartments,  each  with  its 
own  web. 

There  are  no  more  tall  hemlocks  above  the  spring.  The  path 
narrows  amidst  amber  fields  of  dying  ferns  and  bright  yellow 
wildflowers.  Occasional  red  oaks  are  gnarled  and  twisted 
from  stress  due  to  the  high-altitude  habitat.  Another  white- 
tailed  doe  dashes  from  the  left  side  of  the  trail.  An  eight-foot 
strand  of  a  spider  web,  glistening  with  raindrops,  is  a  bar  for 
limbo  dancers  hiking  the  trail. 

High  up  in  the  trees,  a  woodpecker  is  knocking  on  the  door 
to  its  luncheon  of  insect  larvae.  One  could  keep  time  by  the 
rhythmic  song  of  the  territorial  birds  staking  their  claims.  But 
a  jet  plane's  roar  overhead  crosses  all  of  their  boundaries. 
Mankind  has  so  dominated  his  natural  environment,  espe- 
cially in  the  east,  that  wilderness  has  become  a  relative  term. 
When  we  speak  of  the  wild  character  of  an  area,  it  is  a  matter 
of  degree. 

In  an  old  hunters'  camp,  visitors  have  left  their  beer  cans  and 
aluminum  popcorn  pans  in  a  pit  of  ashes  ringed  by  charred 
rocks  and  half-burnt  logs.  If  left  undisturbed,  the  logs  will 
decay,  the  rocks  will  be  cleansed  after  a  few  winters  of  snow 
and  rain,  the  ashes  will  percolate  down  through  the  soil,  the 
steel  beer  cans  will  eventually  corrode  the  way  the  gabions 
did  and  break  up  with  time. 

All  that  remains  is  the  aluminum  popcorn  pan;  it  will  not 
rust.  But  if  left  therelongenough,  a  coating  of  hemlock  needles 
will  hide  it  from  view. 

These  natural  processes  are  working  now  at  Ramsey's 
Draft.  The  wilderness  designation  would  allow  them  to  keep 
working  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  control. 
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Trying  Your  Wings 

at 

Bird-Sitting 

A  few  lessons  in  the 
care  and  feeding  of  orphaned  birds. 


by  Audrey  Kastris 


Molly  the  blue  jay,  Trilby  the  canary,  our  cat,  and  our 
sheepdog  have  been  some  of  life's  greatest  pleasures. 
But  the  birds  have  provided  the  most  memorable  experiences. 

Birds  have  taught  us  a  great  deal.  When  you  see  a  baby  bird 
alone  and  chirping  for  food,  please  sit  on  your  impulse  to 
rescue  him.  He  hasn't  been  abandoned.  Birds  never  abandon 
their  young.  He's  simply  in  a  transition  period.  He's  left  the 
nest  and  perfects  his  flying  by  following  his  parents.  A  baby, 
he  needs  to  rest  often  and  this  is  what  you're  seeing.  The 
parents  will  locate  him  by  his  chirp  and  keep  him  well  sup- 
plied with  food  until  he  can  feed  himself. 

If  you  find  a  bird  whose  parents  have  been  killed  by  a  car  or 
cat  this  is  a  different  story.  No  other  birds  but  his  parents  will 
feed  him  and  he  will  die  soon  without  your  help. 

If  it's  a  young  bird  obviously  fallen  out  of  his  nest  too  soon 
and  you  can  locate  the  nest,  put  him  back  in.  Birds  have 
almost  no  sense  of  smell  so  he  won't  be  rejected  because  of 
your  scent  on  him,  despite  the  popular  myth  to  the  contrary. 
His  parents  will  be  most  grateful  and  they  can  do  a  far  better 
job  of  raising  him  than  we  can. 

Raising  a  bird  is  time-consuming  but  if  he's  orphaned  and 
you  love  birds,  do  you  have  a  choice?  Bring  him  in  and  if  he's 
not  flying  put  him  in  a  shallow  box  out  of  the  sun  in  a 
comfortably  warm,  dry  and  draft-free  area.  I  always  use  the 
kitchen  since  that's  where  I  spend  most  of  my  time.  Put  a  rag 
or  two  in  the  bottom  for  softness  and  tissues  on  top  for 
cleanliness.  If  he's  unfeathered,  put  a  rag  over  him.  He'll  need 
to  be  fed  every  twenty  minutes  or  so  from  sunup  till  sundown, 
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as  his  parents  did,  for  several  weeks  until  he  can  feed  himself. 
It  sounds  like  a  big  job,  and  it  is.  It  is  not  a  job  you  can  trust  to 
a  small  child.  In  fact,  do  not  leave  small  children,  your  cat,  or 
your  dog  around  a  bird  —  he's  too  helpless  and  fragile. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  birds,  even  seed 
eaters,  feed  their  young  on  insects  at  first,  but  mynah  meal  is 
suitable  for  feeding  almost  all  baby  birds.  You  can  buy  a  box 
of  it  at  a  pet  store,  a  5  &  10-cent  store,  or  a  super  market's  pet 
section.  Buy  the  meal,  not  the  pellet  form.  Mix  a  small  amount 
with  a  little  water  in  a  custard  cup.  It  will  thicken  as  you  mix 
it.  With  practice  you  can  get  it  the  proper  consistency  to  go 
into  an  eye  dropper.  Baby  birds  can't  handle  liquids  (their 
parents  give  them  an  occasional  berry  for  moisture),  so  don't 
make  it  too  watery  and  never  give  water  alone  until  the  bird 
can  drink  from  a  jar  cap  or  something  similar  by  himself.  The 
water  in  (he  meal  will  keep  him  from  getting  thirsty.  He  will 
take  one  or  two  dropper  helpings  at  a  time  depending  on  his 
strength  and  size.  If  you  should  get  a  bird  who  won't  open  his 
beak  for  the  dropper  (after  all,  it  doesn't  look  like  his  mother) 
try  a  chirp  and  tap  the  side  of  his  "nest"  to  jar  it  as  his  parent 
would  on  landing.  If  he  still  refuses,  gently  pry  open  his  beak 
and  feed  him.  He'll  soon  get  the  idea  and  welcome  the  dropper. 
Clean  up  any  meal  on  his  body  before  it  hardens.  He'll  elimi- 
nate after  feeding,  backing  to  the  edge  of  his  nest  in  instinctive 
cleanliness.  Discard  the  discharge  on  a  tissue  to  keep  him  and 
his  nest  clean.  His  parents  would  carry  it  away  from  the  nest 
and  drop  it  at  some  distance  so  as  not  to  reveal  the  location  of 
the  nest. 
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Don't  keep  the  mynah  meal  overnight  but  mix  it  fresh  daily. 
If  you're  raising  an  insect  eater,  I  just  don't  have  an  answer 
besides  catching  bugs  and  seeing  if  he's  interested.  Release 
him  when  you  think  it's  time  but  keep  feeding  him  mynah 
meal  out  of  doors  until  he's  on  his  own. 

Do  not  disturb  him  between  feedings  so  he  can  nap.  His 
growth  rate  is  tremendous  and  he  needs  lots  of  food  and  sleep 
to  handle  it.  You'll  notice  how  his  feathers  grow  over  night  if 
he  hasn't  any  to  start  with.  We've  raised  them  from  the 
eyes-closed  stage  and  it's  thrilling  to  see  them  take  their  first 
look  at  the  world  and  to  watch  their  bare  bodies  feather  out. 
Did  you  think,  as  we  did,  that  birds  were  feathered  every- 
where? You'll  learn  different.  Watch  his  soft  yellow  beak 
become  hard  and  dark.  I'he  corners  are  the  last  to  harden. 
Notice  how  the  tail  and  wing  feathers  grow  so  rapidly. 

When  he  begins  to  use  his  wings,  put  him  in  a  cage  for  his 
protection  with  perches  so  he  can  strengthen  his  legs  and  feet. 
You  must  keep  him  from  being  stepped  on,  sat  on  or  laid  on, 
away  from  doors  that  close,  hot  stoves,  hot  foods  and  liquids, 
cigarettes  and  alcohol.  It's  like  having  another  baby,  isn't  it? 

When  you  must  leave  the  house  for  more  than  a  half  hour, 
get  someone  to  feed  him  or  take  him  with  you.  I've  taken  a  bird 
to  the  commissary,  left  him  in  his  cage  in  thecarj  making  sure 
the  car  didn't  get  too  hoi.  .  .  leaving  the  windows  open)  and 
have  fed  him  between  my  PX  and  commissary  shopping  and 
before  the  long  driv(?  home.  I've  tak(>n  one  to  an  optometrist 
appointment  and  fed  him  in  the  reception  room  while  I 
waited. 


,.;.olnl„ 


You'll  meet  many  people  who  will  tell  you  that  you  can't 
raise  a  baby  bird  because  they've  tried  and  they  know.  They 
"fed  it  bread  and  milk  three  times  a  day  and  it  died  anyway." 
Or  their  child  carried  it  around  in  a  box  every  day. 

You'll  hear  they're  full  of  mites.  I've  yet  to  see  a  mite  on  a 
bird  we've  raised;  but  the  parrot  I  kept  for  my  neighbor  was 
full  of  them.  Birds  pick  up  mites  from  nesting  in  old  used 
nests.  Bird  houses  should  be  cleaned  between  broods  and 
dusted  lightly  with  sulphur.  If  raising  a  bird  has  increased 
your  interest  in  them,  there  are  wonderful  books  at  the  library 
for  further  reading. 

Another  myth  is  that  birds  are  color  blind.  Would  nature 
waste  all  that  brilliant  mating  plumage  if  the  birds  couldn't 
see  it? 

Let  him  out  of  his  cage  indoors  to  exercise  his  wings  when 
he's  ready  to  begin  flying.  If  he's  a  seed  eater,  with  a  hard, 
conical  beak  (insect  eaters  have  long  slender  ones)  keep  seed 
out;  when  he's  eating  it  by  himself,  it's  time  to  release  him.  By 
now  you  will  be  so  attached  to  him  this  will  be  difficult,  but 
you  must  do  it  at  this  stage  if  he's  to  ever  fend  for  himself.  Give 
him  every  advantage  you  can;  choose  a  morning  when  the 
weather  is  fair  and  when  there  are  no  children  around  who 
would  be  tempted  to  capture  him.  Look  for  cats  lurking 
nearby  before  releasing  him.  He  may  return  once  or  twice. 
F'eed  him  outdoors  to  help  him  along.  II  helps  if  you  have  a 
feeder  and  bird  bath  in  your  yard  and  no  cat  or  dog.  He'll  soon 
be  self-sufficient. 
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Chumming  on  the 
Chesapeake 

Drifting  a  line  of  bait 
can  provide  good  light  tackle  action. 

by  Gerald  Almy 
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**T   uke,  what'd  you  have  for  lunch  today?"  Captain  Rowe 

J-iqueries  his  fellow  charterboat  over  the  CB.  A  huge  grin 
spreads  across  the  young  skipper's  sunburned  face. 

"Uhhh,  corned  beef,"  comes  the  drawling  response  of  the 
east  Virginia  waterman.  "What'd  you  have?" 

Just  the  bait  Rowe  is  fishing  for. 

"Champagne,  iced  lobster,  rack  of  lamb,  wine,  fresh  straw- 
berries from  California,  home-made  mayonnaise,  French 
bread,  and  pate  de  foie  en  brioche  flown  in  from  Paris  on  the 
Concorde."  With  a  little  help  on  his  French  from  Dominique, 
Rowe  stumbles  through  the  gourmet  list.  Still  shaking  his 
head  in  disbelief,  he  shuts  off  the  crackling  CB  and  downs  the 
last  dregs  of  champagne  lingering  in  the  crystal  goblet 
perched  on  the  gunwale  of  his  40-foot  Bay  boat. 

When  Dominique  joins  you  on  an  angling  expedition,  it's  a 
toss-up  as  to  what  will  be  more  intriguing  —  the  fishing  or  the 
lunch.  When  Angus  Phillips,  Outdoor  Editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  mentioned  to  Dominique  D'Ermo  that  there  was  a 
place  open  on  a  bluefishing  trip  we  had  set  up  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, his  response  was  enthusiastic. 

"You  are  going  for  the  blues?"  he  blurted,  perking  up  like  a 
startled  deer.  "Ah,  yes.  Shumming  (chumming).  1  know  it 


well.  You  must  take  me  along.  I  am  dying  to  fish;  life  is  too 
short. 

"And  don't  anyone  bring  anything  to  eat.  I'll  take  care  of 
everything." 

Therewith  he  hustled  into  the  kitchen  to  order  up  our 
"peak-neak."  With  the  same  care  lavished  on  the  social  elite 
who  frequent  his  downtown  restaurant,  the  spry  Frenchman 
had  his  head  chef  prepare  a  gourmet  midday  repast  for  three 
scruffy  fishermen  and  a  charterboat  captain. 

And  now  we  are  savoring  the  succulent  fruits  of  the  chefs 
labor.  The  boat  rocks  gently  with  mild  breezes  as  we 
bask  in  the  bright  June  sun  shining  down  on  the  Chesapeake. 
Gnawing  the  final  bits  of  meat  from  our  lamb  chops,  we  toss 
the  bones  and  lobster  shells  into  a  tray  and  leap  to  our  feet.  No 
one  lingers  for  coffee  and  cigars,  much  as  we  might  like  to. 
Bluefish  are  beckoning. 

The  tide  has  quickened  as  we  wolfed  down  our  gourmet 
lunch;  blues  have  responded  with  a  vigorous  feeding  binge. 
Several  fish  have  broken  water  nearby  during  the  meal,  and 
with  nervous  hands  we  pick  up  our  gear  and  lace  menhaden 
fillets  through  the  sharp  points  of  the  3/0  hooks. 

Six  and  eight  pound  line  is  fed  into  the  gushing  tidal  flow  as 
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A  meal  grinder  and  fresh  menhaden  aw  two  ingredients  essential  to 

successful  chumming  {^ar  left). 

Bay  blues  provide  tackle  testing  sport  (center). 


we  drift  our  baits  out  to  the  hungry  blues.  There  are  no 
cumbersome  boat  rods  gripped  in  our  hands;  no  weight  on  our 
lines  —  not  even  an  ounce.  Suddenly  there  is  a  sharp  tug  on 
the  thin  lines  draped  loosely  over  our  index  fingers.  Mono 
races  off  like  a  slithering  snake.  For  hour-like  seconds  we 
wait.  Bails  are  closed,  lines  arch  taut,  and  hooks  jab  home  in 
sharp  repeated  punches  as  the  drag  sputters  in  protest.  Within 
minutes  after  lunch  all  four  rods  are  bowed  as  all  hands  on 
deck  hook  feisty  bluefish. 

And  now  the  fights  —  clean,  challenging,  with  no  weighty 
tackle  and  heavy  chunks  of  lead  to  wear  down  fish  and  angler 
alike  in  mock  battle.  Smooth  drags,  skilled  playing  of  the  fish, 
and  patience  are  required  to  land  blues  on  light  tackle.  They 
are  items  that  are  proving  attractive  to  more  and  more  anglers 
as  chumming  on  the  Chesapeake  elevates  itself  from  "cult 
status"  to  the  method  of  choice  on  this  fertile  mid-Atlantic 
estuary. 

As  little  as  15  years  ago  chumming  for  bluefish  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  was  a  fledgling  movement  practiced  by  a 
few  iconoclasts  working  out  of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia, 
between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  Ten  years 
back  the  fishing  method  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Menhaden 


were  not  as  abundant  as  they  are  today,  and  at  times  succu- 
lent croakers  were  ground  up  for  the  chum. 

Nor  were  bluefish  as  plentiful.  On  a  good  day  maybe  20  or 
25  fish  would  succumb  to  the  free-floating  cut  baits.  And 
these  were  seldom  in  the  "chopper"  category  —  those  eight-  to 
12-pounders  that  provide  such  rousing  tussles  on  light  lines. 

With  the  bluefish  blitz  that  has  been  upon  us  for  close  to  a 
decade  now,  action  for  Chesapeake  chummers  has  increased 
dramatically.  Today  20  to  25  fish  for  a  party  of  four  to  six 
anglers  is  considered  a  poor  day.  Fifty  to  100  fish  is  closer  to 
the  norm,  and  many  of  the  "swimming  stomachs"  will  range 
from  six  to  12  pounds  on  good  days. 

And  while  it's  true  that  the  catches  troUers  are  reaping  have 
increased  in  like  fashion  over  the  years,  chumming  has  drawn 
more  and  more  of  the  clientele  seeking  the  pugnacious  Poma- 
tomus  saitatrix.  No  longer  is  fish  in  the  boat  the  essential 
concern  of  the  saltwater  anglers  who  come  to  the  Bay  from 
Washington,  Baltimore,  or  Richmond. 

Certainly  most  fishermen  want  a  handsome  portion  of  the 
chewy,  firm-fleshed  blues  to  fillet,  ice  down,  and  cart  off  for 
broiling.  But  chumming  has  actually  proven  superior  for 
bringing  in  large  quantities  of  fish,  while  simultaneously 
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l-'ijty  <ii  ont;  hundrv.d  fish  is  (j  normal  catch  after  a  day  ul  (liumnun^  on  the  bay. 


instilling  more  of  that  crucial  ingredient  into  the  act  of  angling 
—  "sport." 

Recognizing  the  changing  preferences  of  anglers,  increasing 
numbers  of  charter  boat  captains  plying  the  Bay  waters  have 
traded  in  their  surgical  eels  and  16  ounce  sinkers  for  gasoline- 
powered  meat  grinders  and  quarter-ounce  twist-on  weights. 
In  some  cases  the  resistance  to  chumming  was  strong:  it 
entails  decidedly  more  work  for  skipper  and  mate.  But  anglers 
have  been  adamant.  They  wanted  to  chum  and  the  captains 
were  forced  to  oblige. 

With  an  oily  chum  slick  of  ground  menhaden  floating  on 
the  surface  and  bits  of  fishing  sinking  down  to  the 
scattered  blues,  they  can  be  brought  up  from  the  30  and  35 
foot  depths  where  they  often  lie,  to  feed  at  20, 10,  and  even  five 
feet  below  the  surface.  Here,  when  fishing  from  an  anchored 
boat,  little  or  no  weight  is  required  to  sink  the  cut  bait  to  the 
waiting  blues.  Primed  but  unsatisfied  by  the  pulverized  bits 
of  fish,  the  blues  pounce  onto  the  baited  hooks  with  reckless 
abandon. 

No  stiff  "broomstick"  rods  are  needed  to  fight  the  pressure 
of  a  moving  boat,  as  when  trolling.  Little  or  no  weight  is 
needed  to  keep  the  offering  at  the  level  of  the  fish. 


In  short,  chumming  is  sport  fishing.  From  an  anchored  boat 
you  can  go  as  light  as  you  want  with  your  tackle.  You  fight  the 
blue,  and  the  blue  fights  you  —  not  a  pound  of  lead  weight  and 
the  dragging  pressure  of  a  moving  boat. 

Some  anglers  have  refined  their  tackle  down  to  a  mere  wisp 
of  two-pound  thread  and  thin,  custom-built  spinning  sticks. 
This  proves  a  bit  too  light  for  the  angler  of  average  skills  — not 
in  the  difficulty  of  landing  fish,  but  because  it  is  tough  to  get 
the  hooks  driven  in  securely  with  such  fragile  mono. 

Four-pound  is  still  rather  light,  but  six-  to  10-pound  is 
perfect  for  the  blues  of  late  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  Lately 
these  fish  have  been  running  three  to  eight  pounds  on  the 
average,  and  some  are  even  larger.  In  early  spring,  when  there 
is  often  a  run  of  larger  fish  in  the  10-  to  14-pound  class, 
slightly  heavier  line  is  not  out  of  place.  (With  lighter  line  you 
can  get  the  fish  in,  but  it  takes  so  long  that  you  find  yourself 
wishing  you  could  force  the  blue  a  bit  more  and  get  back  to  the 
really  challenging  part  of  the  sport  —  trying  to  lure  the  fish  to 
strike  and  successfully  set  the  hooks  in  them. 

There  is  another  rea.son  for  using  fairly  light  tackle,  how- 
ever, besides  the  desire  to  heighten  your  sport.  Bluefish 
have,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  reached  the  peak  in  their  popula- 
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tion  spurge  and  slowly  begun  a  downward  trend.  Whether 
you  accept  this  theory  or  not,  it's  a  fact  that  it  now  takes  more 
work,  more  experimentation  in  delivery  techniques,  and  ligh- 
ter tackle  to  be  consistently  successful  in  catching  blues  in  the 
chum  line. 

No  longer  will  the  choppers  charge  into  any  bait  thrown 
into  the  chum  line  on  30-  or  40-pound  test  line.  It  is  the 
naturally-drifting  bait  on  thin  mono  that  they  home  in  on  most 
often.  Tnis  point  has  been  brought  home  repeatedly  over 
dozens  of  bluefish  trips  in  recent  years.  Captain  Rowe,  who 
skippers  the  Ken-Ma-Ray  out  of  Lewisetta,  Virginia,  concurs. 

"I'm  convinced  the  light  tackle  makes  a  difference.  Parties 
using  the  boat  rods  and  heavy  line  don't  get  near  as  many 
strikes  as  those  who  bring  lighter  gear." 

This  probably  isn't  from  the  fish  spooking  at  the  sight  of  the 
heavy  line,  but  because  the  baits  drift  more  naturally  with  the 
thinner,  limp  line. 

Along  with  light  line,  Rowe  and  his  fellow  skippers  have 
developed  a  few  other  novel  tactics  to  turn  the  trick  on  finicky 
blues.  Varying  the  type  of  bait  impaled  on  the  hook  is  one 
approach. 

On  some  days  the  fish  prefer  whole  menhaden.  Here  the 
bait  is  hooked  through  the  eyes  and  then  re-inserted  near 
the  tail,  with  the  barb  exposed.  This  ensures  nabbing  those 
blues  that  bite  at  the  tails  of  the  bunker. 

If  the  tide  is  flowing  fairly  swiftly,  menhaden  backs  often 
prove  deadly,  since  they  are  small  and  compact  and  sink 
readily  down  to  the  level  of  the  fish.  If  the  tide  is  moving 
slower,  fillets  of  menhaden  are  pierced  on  the  hook  and 
floated  back  to  the  fish.  Such  thin  parcels  of  bait  sink  softly 
and  simulate  well  the  slowly-drifting  chum. 

There  are  many  tricks  in  presentation  of  the  bait  to  the 
blues  as  well.  It's  not  a  simple  matter  of  chucking  it  out  and 
waiting  for  a  bite,  as  it  was  a  few  years  back. 

Generally,  the  best  luck  I've  had  comes  when  the  bait  is 
flipped  into  the  water  close  to  the  boat  and  drifted  back 
naturally  to  the  blues.  To  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  bait, 
however,  it's  wise  to  put  your  finger  over  the  line  every  20  or 
30  feet,  and  let  the  tide  draw  it  tight.  Hold  it  here  for  just  a  few 
seconds,  then  let  the  bait  start  drifting  again.  Often  strikes 
will  come  immediately  after  the  bait  is  turned  loose  at  this 
time. 

On  other  occasions,  casting  the  bait  far  out  into  the  chum 
slick  —  60  or  80  feet  —  and  letting  it  sink  without  feeding  line 
proves  effective.  This  is  especially  telling  when  little  or  no  tide 
is  flowing  and  the  bait  settles  slowly  down  to  the  fish. 

If  the  tide  is  running  strong,  the  method  rarely  works,  as  the 
bait  will  be  carried  straight  up  to  the  surface  by  the  heavy 
flow.  This  technique  of  casting  the  bait  out  is  also  good  to  try 
early  in  the  day,  when  the  blues  are  just  moving  into  the  chum 
slick  and  are  not  yet  close  to  the  boat. 

Often  bluefish  will  strike  the  menhaden  baits  as  you  reel  in. 
Thus  if  you've  drifted  your  bait  out  100  or  150  feet  you  can 
wind  it  in  and  often  pick  up  a  fish  on  the  retrieve. 

Sometimes  the  bait  should  be  drifted  back  to  the  fish  with  a 
bit  of  weight  —  say  an  eighth-  or  quarter-ounce  clinch-on 
sinker  —  and  held  steady  at  the  feeding  level.  Unless  the  tide's 
flowing  swift,  though,  weight  is  usually  unnecessary. 

In  almost  all  of  these  situations  the  best  approach  is  to  have 
your  bail  open  or  your  casting  reel  on  free-spool,  so  that  line 
can  be  fed  out  to  striking  fish.  Give  the  biter  free  reign  for  five 
or  10  seconds,  then  when  all  slack  is  taken  up  by  the  running 
fish,  set  the  hook  hard. 

You  may  find  that,  sometimes,  bobber  fishing  proves  the 
best  way  to  score  on  the  blues.  Set  the  cork  10  to  15  feet 
above  the  bait  and  let  it  drift  out  into  the  chumline.  There's  no 
need  to  cast;  just  drop  the  rig  over  the  gunwale.  Fish  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  set  the  hooks  into  with  this  method,  but 


occasionally  it's  the  only  way  to  get  them  to  bite. 

By  now  it's  obvious  that  fighting  fish  on  light  tackle  is  not 
the  only  challenging  aspect  of  chumming  for  blues.  To  score 
regularly,  charter  boat  captain  and  party  must  be  willing  to 
vary  their  delivery  techniques  considerably  and  cater  to  the 
whims  of  an  increasingly  whimsical  fish.  But  if  you  concede 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  blues  and  try  a  variety  of  approaches,  it's 
usually  possible  to  draw  several  hundred  strikes  in  a  day's 
fishing.  If  you're  fortunate,  you'll  land  a  thirdtohalf  of  all  such 
striking  blues. 

Lures  seldom  work  as  well  as  bait  when  fishing  in  the 
chum  line:  the  fish  seem  to  almost  feed  selectively  on  the 
menhaden,  a  la  brown  trout.  But  bucktails,  silver  spoons,  and 
topwater  plugs  sometimes  draw  fish.  Streamers  and  popping 
bugs  on  a  fly  rod  can  also  produce,  but  it's  difficult  to  cast 
safely  on  most  Bay  boats  with  three  or  four  other  anglers  on 
board. 

A  few  early-migrating  blues  usually  move  into  the  lower 
Chesapeake  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  Though  the 
largest  fish  are  typically  found  in  deeper  water  in  the  Atlantic, 
the  warm  temperatures  in  the  Chesapeake  seem  to  attract  big 
blues  early  in  the  season.  By  May,  when  surface  temperatures 
reach  59  degrees,  choppers  will  be  striking  hook  and  line  baits 
in  mid-Bay  areas  where  most  chumming  is  done.  The  first  few 
weeks  of  the  season  often  feature  many  of  these  heavy  fish  in 
the  10-  to  16-pound  class. 

By  June,  many  of  the  larger  blues  have  migrated  from  the 
Bay  to  the  outer  portions  of  the  continental  shelf,  where 
they  spawn.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  summer  two-  to 
nine-pounders  predominate  in  the  sportfishing  catch.  Often  in 
October  and  November  there  will  be  a  final  flurry  of  action 
featuring  full-bodied  choppers  in  the  12-  to  15-pound  class, 
which  return  from  offshore  spawning  waters  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

Chumming  activity  is  generally  focused  on  the  areas 
between  Buoy  54,  above  Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  and  Buoy 
47,  near  Kilmarnock,  Virginia.  Hotspots  include  the  South- 
west Middlegrounds,  Tangier  Lumps,  the  Triangle,  the 
Targets,  and  Smith  Point  Lighthouse. 

By  reading  the  local  fishing  reports  in  the  Washin^fiton  Star 
and  Washington  Po.st.  the  private  boat  owner  can  pinpoint 
areas  where  blues  are  concentrated  and  have  a  go  at  chum- 
ming on  his  own.  However,  the  Bay  can  metamorphose  from 
a  pond-like  calm  into  a  deadly  sea  in  minutes.  Always  use  the 
utmost  caution. 

A  depth  finder  is  the  essential  item  for  private  boat  owners, 
since  you'll  want  to  pinpoint  fish  before  setting  up  the  chum 
line.  Blues  will  typically  be  found  in  20-  to  40-foot  depths, 
often  hovering  five  to  15  feet  off  the  bottom. 

To  set  up  shop  on  your  own,  you'll  need  a  grinder  and  a 
bushel  or  two  of  fresh  menhaden  for  bait  and  chum.  This  is 
often  difficult  to  come  by,  unless  you're  a  "local."  Herring  or 
spot  are  sometimes  substituted  for  bunker.  Grind  a  portion  of 
the  baitfish  and  parcel  out  grapefruit-sized  batches  into  the 
water  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  to  keep  the  fish  in  a  feeding 
mood. 

Chumming  is  a  lot  of  work,  to  be  sure.  That's  why  most 
anglers  prefer  to  charter  one  of  the  many  sportfishing 
boats  plying  the  Bay  waters.  Prices  range  from  $90  to  Si 50  for 
six  to  10  hours  of  fishing  for  a  party  of  up  to  six  anglers. 

The  Bay  King,  a  headboat  taking  up  to  32  fishermen,  leaves 
Ridge,  Maryland  each  Wednesday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday.  The  price  on  this  boat  is  $12.50  per  angler  and  $1  for 
the  chum.  Tackle  can  be  rented  on  the  boat.  Call  301-872-5185 
for  headboat  information.  David  Rowe  can  be  reached  at 
804-529-6335. 

For  quality  light  tackle  sport  in  the  mid-Atlantic,  chum- 
ming on  the  Chesapeake  is  hard  to  top. 
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It  Appears  to  Me 


by  Curly 


. .  A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  ONE 

I  have  always  had  a  terrible  weakness 
for  hardware  stores,  bait  and  tackle 
establishments,  shops  where  leather  goods 
were  made  or  repaired,  gun  stores  and 
the  like.  I  am  also  addicted  to  kitchen 
ware. .  .pots,  pans  and  kettles,  especially 
of  the  iron  variety,  because  I  am  very 
fond  of  cooking,  although  there  are  some 
who  would  say  the  results  indicate  oth- 
erwise. Anyway,  I  am  always  looking 
for  new  recipes  and  recently  it  turned  out 
that  the  folks  from  the  General  Foods 
Corporation  in  Kansas  have  produced  a 
cook  book  which  is  free  for  the  asking. 
Can't  say  that  I  really  needed  another 
cook  book,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
handy  thing  to  have  and  perhaps  you 
might  like  to  have  one  also.  Drop  a  line 
and  request  the  Birds  Eye  Cook,  General 
Foods  Corp.,  Box  8018,  East  Court  Street, 
Kankakee,  lUinois  60901. 

One  of  my  other,  and  I  reckon  numer- 
ous, hangups  (in  addition  to  those  listed 
above)  is  an  overpowering  and  enduring 
love  affair  with  flying  machines  of  all 
types  and  descriptions.  This  all  began 
back  in  a  cowpasture  airport  in  Minne- 
sota one  Sunday  morning  some  forty 
years  ago.  I  have  yet  to  recover  from  that 
initial  attack  and  hope  I  never  do.  Now,  if 
any  of  you  have  the  same  affliction  or 
your  children  are  inclined  towards  things 
aeronautic,  and  if  you  hate  to  buck 
crowds,  here's  an  idea  for  you.  There  is  a 
place  called  the  Silver  Hill  Museum  in 
Suitland,  Maryland  which  houses  the 
overflow  from  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum.  Two  gigantic  warehouses 
are  filled  with  aircraft.  A  third  is  the 
location  of  the  restoration  process.  FREE 
tours  of  this  unique  facility  are  given  at 
10  A.M.  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  from  10 
A.M  to  2  P.M.  To  take  advantage  of  these 
two-hour-long  tours,  call  for  reservations 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  202/381- 
4056.  One  final  note  .  .  .it  is  possible  to 
make  a  reservation  up  to  six  weeks 
before  the  date  you  plan  to  be  in  the 
Washington  area. 

It  really  isn't  at  all  too  early  to  start 
thinking  about  what  you  are  going  to  do 
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with  all  the  fresh  vegetables  that  you 
raise  this  year.  Hopefully  your  garden 
will  prosper  and  you  will  have  plenty  to 
eat,  and  then  what?  Well  sir  or  madame, 
you  can  the  remainder.  That's  right,  can 
it,  and  for  the  price  of  a  stamp  and  enve- 
lope you  can  get  an  86-page  booklet  that 
will  give  you  the  instructions  FREE. 
Write  to  the  Consumer  Information  Cen- 
ter, Dept.  #43,  Pueblo,  Colorado  8100a 
requesting  "Home  Food  Preservation" 
(664  G). 

. .  JFOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

All  of  us,  whether  we  are  in  the  Public 
or  Private  part  of  this  environmental 
business,  are  currently  (or  should  be) 
vitally  interested  in  land  use.  This  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
privately-owned  land  for  public  recrea- 
tion and  the  access-liability  problems 
which  can  result.  There  is  much  concern 
regarding  this  problem  which  is  with  us 
here  and  now  and  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  severe. 

With  this  in  mind,  one  international 
association  and  four  national  organiza- 
tions have  co-sponsored  the  drafting  of  a 
New  Model  Act  which  addresses  the 
problems.  Entitled  "Private  Lands  and 
Public  Recreation,  A  Report  and  Pro- 
posed New  Model  Act  on  Access,  Liabil- 
ity and  Trespass,"  the  report  gives  back- 
ground information  on  the  access-liability 
trespass  situation  on  private  lands.  It 
also  outlines  potential  solutions  for  both 


landowners  and  recreationists.  The  co- 
sponsoring  organizations  are  urging  that 
conservation  groups  and  especially  each 
of  us  support  the  enactment  of  this  New 
Model  Act.  Let's  do  each  other  a  favor 
and  get  a  copy  of  the  act,  study  it  and  see 
to  it  that  action  is  forthcoming.  It  only 
costs  $1.00  and  you  can  get  it  from  the 
National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts,  P.O.  Box  855,  League  City, 
Texas  77573.  The  co-sponsors  of  this 
effort  are:  The  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
International  Association  of  Fish  &  Wild- 
Hfe  Agencies,  National  Rifle  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Conser- 
vation Districts. 

There  is  something  about  wood  that 
turns  me  on.  In  fact  just  the  names  of  the 
different  types  of  wood  conjure  up  visions 
which  are  to  me  very  pleasing.  When  you 
come  right  down  to  it,  wood  has  played  a 
mighty  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country,  and  the  history  of 
our  forests  and  the  trees  in  this  great 
Nation  is  fascinating.  If  this  sort  of 
information  appeals  to  you  I  highly  re- 
commend a  brand  new  publication  which 
the  American  forest  Institute  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  a  beauty!  "The  Great  America 
Book:  Forest  Visions  and  Reflections"  is  a 
sixty-four  page  anthology  which  blends 
fiction,  essays,  exquisite  photography 
and  poetry  about  the  trees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forest.  Copies  cost  $5.50  which 
includes  postage  and  handling.  Contact 
the  American  Forest  Institute,  1619  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

. .  .AND  THEN 

The  doom-and-gloom  merchants  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  good  ole  U.  S.  of 
A.  is  suffering  from  a  terrible  and  termi- 
nal illness.  They  cite  as  proof  the  seem- 
ingly endless  increase  in  the  price  of  food, 
unchecked  inflation,  crime,  and  deterio- 
rating relations  with  our  world  neigh- 
bors, just  to  mention  a  few.  To  all  of 
which  I  say  BALDERDASH.  Look  around 
you.  Friend:  your  town,  your  church, 
your  neighbors,  and  in  this,  your  coun- 
try, and  just  see  how  good  it  feels  to  say, 
if  only  to  yourself:  I  am  an  American!! 
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Grooving  Up 


by  Sarah  Bartenstein 


Why  Do  Aiuitials  Do  What  Th^  Do? 


Why  do  firefBes  Hash? 

Fireflies  have  their  own  sign  language.  You  have  probably 
seen  them  on  warm  evenings  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  Have  you  ever  wondered  why  they  light  up,  or  how? 

Fireflies,  or  lightningbugs,  flash  for  different  reasons.  The 
main  one  is  to  attract  a  mate.  Different  kinds  of  fireflies  have 
different  codes  that  tell  other  fireflies  when  they  are  commun- 
icating with  one  of  their  own  type.  Different  species  flash  in 
different  rhythms  to  help  them  find  each  other.  The  male,  for 
instance,  will  send  out  certain  signals  in  "code"  and  wait  for  a 
female  having  the  same  code  to  respond. 

The  female  of  one  particular  specie  can  closely  imitate  the 
blinking  of  another  specie,  and  she  vvlll  lure  a  male  firefly  with 
this  code;  when  he  responds,  she  devours  him! 

Fireflies  are  not  actually  flies,  as  their  name  suggests;  they 
are  beetles.  They  are  in  the  family  of  insects  known  as  lampy- 
rids.  While  there  are  other  insects  that  glow  (like  the  glow 
worm),  lampyrids  are  unique  because  they  can  flash  their 
light. 

Fireflies  are  usually  black  or  brown  with  yellow  or  orange 
markings.  They  have  one  pair  of  wings  and  six  legs. 

The  light  —  or  luminescence  —  given  off  by  a  firefly  is 
produced  by  a  chemical  reaction  in  the  cells  of  its  abdomen 
(insects  have  three  parts:  the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdo- 
men). When  you  think  of  light  —  like  the  light  given  off  by  a 
lamp  or  the  sun  —  you  think  of  heat,  too.  But  the  light  of  a 
firefly  is  cool. 

The  light  shines  through  the  firefly's  skin  because  it  is 
transparent. 

During  the  day,  fireflies  sleep  in  bushes  and  grass,  but  at 
night,  they  fly  through  the  darkness  looking  for  a  mate.  That 
is  when  you  see  them  flash  on  and  off.  They  are  in  a  hurry  to 
find  one  another,  because  an  adult  firefly  lives  only  about  two 
weeks. 

Here  is  a  crossword  puzzle  that  uses  words  you  have  just 
learned  about  the  firefly.  How  much  can  you  remember? 


DOWN 

1     Unlike  other  luminous  insects,  a  firefly  is 
blink  its  light  on  and  off. 

3     Fireflies  have  six 


to 


The  firefly  is  an  

The  firefly's  light  shows  through  its . 

The  firefly  is  part  of  the  

The  firefly  is  really  a 


4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
ACROSS 


.skin 


.family 


Lightningbugs,  or  fireflies,  are  not  really 


The  light  that  the  firefly  flashes  is  in  its  

The  process  that  makes  the  light  occurs  in  the 
firefly's  


Another  word  for  firefly  is  

Another  word  for  the  light  that  the  firefly  gives  off 

is 


The  firefly  blinks  or 
other  fireflies. 


its  light  to  send  signals  to 


10    A 


through  the  firefly's  skin. 


-reaction  causes  the  cool  light  that  shows 


to  communicate 


11     A  firefly  blinks  its  light  in    

with  other  fireflies. 
Answers  on  page  31  of  Outdoor  Notebook. 

YOUR  TURN 

Beginning  next  month,  this  part  of  Growing  Up  Outdoors 
will  be  written  by  you.  Write  to  us  and  tell  us  about  some  of 
your  outdoor  adventures:  a  new  discovery,  a  hiking  trip,  the 
first  fish  you  ever  caught,  your  favorite  camping  recipe,  a 
story,  or  anything  else  you  can  think  of  that  has  to  do  with 
you  and  wildlife. 

When  you  send  us  a  story,  we'll  send  you  a  booklet  called 
Animal  Activities.  This  booklet  contains  games,  activities, 
and  information  designed  to  help  you  learn  more  about 
animals. 

If  your  story  is  chosen  for  publication  in  this  column,  you 
will  receive  a  free,  one-year  subscription  to  Virginia  Wildlife 
magazine. 

When  you  write  to  us  be  sure  to  include  your  name,  age, 
and  address.  Your  story  should  be  approximately  200  words 
long,  but  you  may  write  a  little  bit  more  or  a  httle  bit  less  than 
that. 

Let  us  hear  from  you!  23 
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PLANKTON  TO 

SPORTnSH 

The  reservoir's  food  chain  nourishes  the  game  fish 

on  your  table. 

by  Christopher  C.  Kohler 


Fishermen  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  end  product  of 
the  feeding  relationships  that  occur  in  reservoirs  —  big 
game  fish.  However,  populations  of  game  fish  can  only  exist 
when  a  large  forage  (food)  base  is  available.  A  lunker  bass 
derives  its  energy  from  intricate  feeding  relationships  that 
involve  several  components  of  the  aquatic  system. 

A  diagram  of  the  feeding  relationships  between  organisms 
that  shows  who  is  eaten  by  whom  is  termed  a  food  chain. 
Several  food  chains  may  interweave  to  form  a  food  web.  The 
discussion  that  follows  describes  a  simple  food  chain  (see 
figure)  which  may  occur  in  a  reservoir. 

The  ultimate  source  of  energy  in  a  reservoir,  as  in  any  living 
system,  is  the  sun.  Energy  from  the  sun's  rays  is  trapped  by 
microscopic  aquatic  plants  (phyfopionk(on)  and  transformed 
by  a  process  called  photosynthesis  into  complex  molecules. 
These  complex  molecules  are  the  food  and  energy  source 
needed  by  the  phytoplankton  to  maintain  themselves  and 
increase  their  numbers.  Zoop/onkton  (microscopic  animals) 
are  major  consumers  of  phytoplankton.  The  zooplankton  are 
in  turn  fed  upon  by  fish  such  as  gizzard  shad,  alewife,  yellow 
perch,  young  bluegill,  and  very  young  sportfish.  The  gizzard 
shad  also  feeds  very  heavily  on  phytoplankton.  These  fish, 
excluding  the  young  sportfish,  are  collectively  referred  to  as 
forogf;  fish.  Forage  fish  are  the  primary  source  of  food  for  large 
predators  such  as  striped  bass,  white  bass,  largemouth  bass 
and  smallmouth  bass.  The  numbers  and  sizes  of  these  sport- 
fish are  directly  dependent  upon  the  lower  levels  of  the  food 
chain.  A  reservoir  can  only  support  so  much  biomass  (living 
material)  at  each  level.  p]ach  successive  link  in  lh(!  food  chain 
is  repres(!nte(i  by  fewer  numbers  of  individuals.  The  first  link 
in  the  chain  (phytoplankton)  must  produce  enough  to  main- 
tain their  own  population  as  well  as  nourish  the  next  link.  The 
same  is  true  of  each  successive  link. 
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Fisheries  managers  are  often  asked  why  they  don't  stock 
more  bass  in  a  particular  reservoir.  The  answer,  in  many 
cases,  lies  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  food  chain.  Often  the 
reservoir  simply  will  not  support  more  fish  that  feed  at  the  top 
of  the  food  chain. 

Historically,  most  fisheries  research  has  focused  on  the  top 
of  the  food  chain  —  the  sportfish.  Fisheries  biologists  are 
now  beginning  to  realize  that  to  properly  manage  a  fisnery,  all 
the  living  components  of  the  reservoir  must  be  considered.  In 
addition,  the  fisheries  biologist  must  perceive  the  reservoir  as 
comprised  of  two  separate  zones  —  near  shore,  called  littoral 
and  offshore,  called  limnetic.  Organisms  of  the  two  zones 
often  interact  but  still  must  be  managed  separately.  For 
example,  white  bass  and  striped  bass  roam  the  open  waters. 
Open  water  fish  are  referred  to  as  being  pelagic.  Obviously, 
large  pelagic  predators  require  prey  that  inhabit  the  same 
area.  Shad  and  alewife  are  examples  of  forage  fish  that  spend 
much  of  their  lives  in  open  water.  Thus,  for  a  reservoir  to 
support  white  bass  or  striped  bass,  a  fish  such  as  the  alewife 
must  first  be  established. 

Largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  usually  inhabit  the  near 
shore  (littoral)  zone  of  a  reservoir.  They  feed  on  bluegill, 
yellow  perch,  shiners,  crayfish,  and  those  shad  and  alewife 
that  move  into  shallow  waters.  Shad  and  alewives  are  espe- 
cially dense  in  shallow  waters  during  spring  and  early 
summer  when  the  main  thrust  of  their  spawning  occurs. 

Sportfish  are  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  all  the  lower 
levels  in  the  food  chain.  As  with  any  chain,  a  food  chain  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  Every  link  in  the  food  chain 
is  vital.  Accordingly,  future  improvements  in  sport  fishing 
may  be  the  direct  result  of  scientists  studying  and  under- 
standing the  intricacies  of  organisms  smaller  than  the  eye  can 
see. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Zoopianklon  are  a  ma;or  source  of  food  for  both  foruge  /i.sh  u/kJ  you;ig  .sporlfish. 
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the 
tranquU 

season 

a  photo  essca;  by;  Gaiy  Gaston 

whether  it's  a  butterfly  lighting  on  a  flower,  gulls  flying  in  the  sunset,  or 
children  hanging  around  the  swimming  hole,  Gary  Gaston  seems  to 
capture  the  feeling  of  a  Virginia  summer. 

Gaston,  a  marine  scientist  doing  offshore  research  at  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science,  got  started  in  photography  the  hard  way:  as  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Alabama's  Underwater  Projects  Team,  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  conducting  a  research  project  in  Freeport,  Grand 
Bahama  in  1973.  On  that  assignment,  he  had  to  photograph  underwater. 
After  that,  he  says,  "land  photography  was  easy." 

He  certainly  makes  it  look  that  way. 
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Exploriiig 
^^dPotoi 

Before  my  wife  and  I  escaped  from 
Washington,  D.C.  and  moved  to  Maine, 
we  had  spent  many  happy  days  during 
the  summers  canoeing  on  the  Potomac 
River,  mostly  in  that  long  stretch  of  gen- 
erally quiet  water  between  the  Great 
Falls  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  On 
the  river,  Kitty  —  who  was  then  a 
partner  in  the  Artists'  Mart  in  George- 
town — found  inspiration  for  her  water- 
color  paintings  while  I  practiced  wildlife 
photography  and  gathered  information 
to  use  in  writing  about  the  river. 

On  these  expeditions  we  usually  drove 
northwestward  over  the  Old  River  Road 
in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  to  put 
the  canoe  in  the  river  at  Seneca,  Edwards 
Ferry,  White's  Ferry,  or  Point  of  Rocks. 
Along  the  narrow,  dusty  road  winding 
through  the  roUing  countryside,  we  kept 
a  sharp  lookout  for  wildlife  in  the  woods 
and  open  fields. 

As  colorful  as  the  wildflowers  that 
grew  beside  the  road  were  the  bluebirds, 
indigo  buntings  and  flocks  of  goldfinches. 

More  spectacular,  but  less  often  seen, 
were  the  wild  turkeys,  pileated  wood- 
peckers, hawks,  and  owls. 

One  late  summer  morning,  we  stopped 
to  watch  a  large  gathering  of  snowy 
egrets  in  a  field  near  the  river.  They  were 
not  feeding;  some  were  standing  alert, 
some  moved  about  restlessly,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  a  signal  to  begin  their  long  migra- 
tion to  the  south. 

One  night,  on  our  way  home  from  the 
river,  a  spotted  animal  with  pointed  ears 
and  a  stubby  tail  passed  swiftly  through 
the  beam  of  the  headlights,  hke  the  ghost 
of  a  bobcat. 

One  day  in  early  summer,  a  mother 
woodchuck  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  deliberately  and  bravely  stopping 
traffic  until  the  last  of  her  five  or  six 
young  ones  had  safely  crossed  the  Old 
River  Road. 

At  the  river's  edge,  we  would  launch 
the  canoe  and  paddle  easily  against  the 
slow,  muddy  current,  watching  herons 
and  egrets  wading  in  the  shallows,  painted 
turtles  basking  on  the  rocks,  and  some- 
times an  osprey  or  a  bald  eagle  soaring 
toward  the  puffy  white  clouds.  From  our 
viewpoint  at  water  level,  we  could  not 
see  the  farms  and  houses  hidden  behind 
the  thick  woods  that  covered  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  shores  and  rimmed  the 
"iianks  of  the  larger,  cultivated  islands,  so 
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it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  we  were 
explorers  in  a  real  wilderness. 

While  I  kept  my  camera  ready  for  any 
wildlife  that  might  appear,  Kitty  was 
absorbing  impressions  of  the  scenery  to 
take  back  to  her  studio  and  translate  into 
watercolors.  Some  of  her  river  paintings 
were  tranquil,  misty,  dreamy,  almost 
tropical  scenes;  others  were  turbulent, 
craggy,  bleak,  post-glacial  riverscapes  — 
it  all  depended  on  what  part  of  the  river 
she  remembered  most  clearly  at  the  time, 
the  season  of  the  year  and  the  condition 
of  the  sky.  Somehow  she  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  river  in  its  various  phases, 
and  the  changing  moods  of  nature. 

In  midsummer  when  the  water  was 
low,  we  often  had  to  get  out  and  push  or 
carry  the  canoe  over  shallow,  rocky  rap- 
ids that  blocked  the  channel,  often  between 
an  island  and  the  mainland.  Most  of 
these  rapids  were  caused  by  V-shaped 
rock  formations  pointing  downstream  — 
the  remains  of  fish  dams  built  long  ago 
by  Indians,  or  of  navigational  dams  built 
by  George  Washington's  Potomack  Com- 
pany. 

Around  noontime  we  looked  for  a 
good  landing  place:  a  sandy  beach  or 
smooth  rock  ledge  where  we  would  have 
lunch  in  the  shade  of  an  overhanging 
Sycamore.  After  lunch  we  looked  for 
Indian  arrowheads,  which  we  found 
among  the  pebbles  washed  down  the 
clay  banks  by  rain  and  floods,  or  turned 
up  by  the  plow  in  cornfields  near  the 
riverbank.  On  almost  every  search  we 
found  something  to  add  to  our  collection. 
By  the  time  we  had  made  our  last  trip  on 
the  Potomac  we  had  picked  up  more  than 
two  hundred  stone  artifacts:  projectile 


points,  knife  blades,  drills,  celts,  a  brush- 
net  sinker,  a  fullgrooved  tomahawk  head, 
and  three  matching  pieces  of  a  broken 
"bannerstone,"  or  atlatl  weight. 

An  hour  or  two  of  archeologizing  in 
the  sweltering  heat  of  the  blazing  sun 
was  usually  followed  by  a  swim  from 
the  canoe  or  from  a  big  rock  offshore;  we 
had  learned  to  keep  away  from  grassy 
shallows  infested  with  leeches,  snapping 
turtles  and  water  snakes. 

Although  we  always  paddled  upstream 
at  first,  so  we  could  drift  with  the  current 
on  the  way  back,  as  often  as  not  the  wind 
was  against  us  on  the  return  trip  and  we 
had  to  paddle  hard  to  make  any  head- 
way. One  gusty,  rainy  afternoon  the  rain 
changed  to  hail  and  the  hailstones  were 
the  size  of  golf  balls.  Hailstones  were 
splashing  the  water  around  us,  landing 
in  the  canoe  and  on  our  heads.  We 
paddled  as  fast  as  we  could  and  took 
shelter  under  the  aqueduct  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal,  where  the  Monocacy  River  comes 
into  the  Potomac. 

Sometimes  we  casually  trolled  for 
bass,  using  a  barbless  hook,  so  that  it 
was  easy  to  let  them  go  unhurt  after  we 
had  admired  their  shining  patterns  of 
green  and  gold.  We  did  keep  one  or  two 
big  ones  for  the  frying  pan. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  my  wife 
and  I  paddled  up  and  down  the  muddy 
Potomac  in  the  valley  of  the  sycamore 
and  the  paw-paw,  the  'possum,  the  car- 
dinal and  the  cottontail  rabbit,  but  even 
here  in  Maine,  the  land  of  spruce  and 
birch,  home  of  the  moose,  the  loon  and 
the  snowshoe  hare,  we  still  have  wond- 
erful memories  of  the  days  when  we 
explored  the  wild  Potomac. 
—by  Horace  P.  Hobbs.  Jr. 
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A. 
Conservation 
Strategy  Set 
In  Motion 

According  to  the  Sierra  Club's  National 
News  Report,  an  unprecedented  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  in  the  interna- 
tional scientific  community  on  actions 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  earth's  natu- 
ral resources  are  safeguarded  for  this  and 
future  generations.  The  launching  of  the 
World  Conservation  Strategy  was  an- 
nounced in  press  conferences  on  March 
5th  by  leaders  in  30  countries  on  every 
continent  and  of  every  political  persua- 
sion. Sponsored  and  endorsed  by  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  and 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme, the  strategy  is  the  culmination 
of  a  three-year  intensive  effort  involving 
governments  and  more  than  700  scien- 
tists and  experts  from  over  100  countries. 
The  actual  implementation  of  the  strate- 
gy is  up  to  individual  governments. 

The  strategy's  three  main  objectives 
are:  (1)  to  maintain  essential  ecological 
processes  and  life-support  systems;  (2) 
to  preserve  genetic  diversity;  and  (3)  to 
ensure  sustainable  use  of  species  and 
ecosystems. 

Patricia  Scharlin,  Director  of  the  Club's 
Earthcare  Center,  said,  "The  scope  of  the 
strategy  relates  directly  to  many  Sierra 
Club  concerns  —  deforestation,  water 
quality,  fisheries  depletion,  soil  erosion. 


wildlife  protection,  and  desertification." 
It  recommends  careful  planning  for  sus- 
tained-yield forestry  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  on  watershed  protection  and 
the  critical  role  of  wetlands  and  fisheries 
in  producing  food.  The  strategy  notes 
that  prime  agricultural  land  must  be  pre- 
served, regardless  of  conflicts  with  other 
potential  uses.  Noting  that  habitat  loss  is 
the  major  cause  in  the  decline  of  genetic 
diversity,  the  strategy  calls  for  the  coor- 
dination of  national  protection  programs 
with  international  needs. 

The  U.S.  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will  soon  release  a  pessimistic 
report  entitled  "Global  2000."  The  report 
analyzes  current  environmental  trends 
and  makes  bleak  predictions  concerning 
resource  scarcity,  environmental  quality, 
and  the  economic  impacts  this  deteriora- 
tion will  have  unless  there  are  significant 
public  policy  changes.  According  to 
Scharlin,  the  World  Conservation  Stra- 
tegy provides  the  framework  for  con- 
certed international  response  to  prevent 
the  gloomy  conclusions  of  "Global  2000" 
from  coming  true. 

Copies  of  the  World  Conservation  Strat- 
egy will  be  available  for  $20  from  book- 
stores, which  can  obtain  them  through 
the  United  Nations  "UNIPUB"  system. 
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Stacked  up  against  a  popular  center 
fire  cartridge  such  as  the  30-06,  a  22  rim- 
fire  may  look  like  the  classic  98-pound 
weakhng  who  always  gets  sand  kicked 
in  his  face  by  the  beach  bully.  But  looks 
can  be  deceiving,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
22,  they  are. 

A  high-velocity  22  pushes  a  40  grain 
solid  point  bullet  out  of  the  barrel  at  1,255 
feet  per  second  and  develops  140  foot- 
pounds of  energy  at  the  muzzle.  It  will 
travel  its  first  100  yards  in  .26097  seconds. 
Velocity  at  100  yards  will  still  be  at  1,016 
feet  per  second,  and  at  200  yards  the 
bullet  will  still  be  traveling  at  893  feet  per 
second.  Even  though  it's  a  relatively 
small  cartridge,  a  22  should  never  be 
taken  lightly. 

Several  billion  rounds  of  22's  are  fired 
each  year  in  the  United  States,  and  prac- 
tically every  hunter  and  shooter  has  at 
least  one  22  rifle  among  his  other  target 
or  hunting  firearms.  The  same  level  of 
caution  and  strict  adherence  to  all  the 
fundamental  rules  of  safe  gun  handling 
should  be  exercised  when  firing  a  22  as 
with  any  center  fire  rifle; ". .  .it's  just  a  22" 
is  a  dangerous  attitude. 

Imagine  that  you're  hunting  squirrel  in 
a  farm  woodlot  with  a  22.  You've  taken  a 
position  that  gives  you  a  clear  view  of  a 
stand  of  oak,  and  you're  waiting  for  a 
squirrel  to  make  an  appearance  on  your 
side  of  the  trees.  Finally,  you  spot  one 
cautiously  moving  out  on  a  limb  of  one  of 
the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  woodlot.  Is 
this  going  to  be  a  safe  shot?  Yes,  if  there's 
a  safe  backstop.  However,  if  there  is  no 
backstop,  consider  where  the  bullet  might 
travel.  A  22  bullet  has  a  maximum  range 
of  over  a  mile  and  a  half.  That's  over 
2,200  yards,  and  that's  a  far  piece  by  any 
standard.  If  your  shot  leaves  the  wood- 
lot,  are  you  sure  that  it  won't  go  in  the 
direction  of  farm  buildings  or  livestock? 

Remember,  even  a  22  has  a  potential 
range  well  beyond  the  distance  to  any 
target  at  which  you  would  reasonably 
shoot.  If  you  do  not  have  a  natural  back- 
stop when  out  hunting  with  your  22,  be 
sure  that  you  know  exactly  what  lies  in 
the  area  beyond  your  target  before  taking 
a  shot.  Remember  Firearms  safety  de- 
pends on  you. .  .make  no  mistake  about 
it. 
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Ideas  Needed 
fc»r  S^vaitip 
Repadr 

"Dismal  Swamp  Explorations"  reports 
that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
drafting  an  environmental  assessment 
which  will  address  major  repairs  and 
construction  needed  for  the  roads,  ditches, 
and  water  control  devices  in  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Over  a  million  dollars  have  been  sched- 
uled for  the  next  two  fiscal  years  for 
repairs  and  construction.  Manager  Ralph 
Keel  cited  the  filling  of  ditches  with  silt 
and  woody  debris,  and  deterioration  of 
water  control  structures,  bridges,  and 
roads  as  reasons  for  the  study.  Before 
effective  management  or  public  use  pro- 
grams can  be  implemented,  these  prob- 
lems must  be  corrected.  Recent  additions 
to  the  refuge  have  brought  its  present 
size  from  the  original  49,100  acres  trans- 
ferred by  The  Nature  Conservancy  from 
the  Union  Camp  Corporation  to  93,000 
acres. 

About  150  miles  of  ditches,  many  with 
adjacent  spoil  bank  roads,  are  in  the 
Refuge.  In  addition,  there  are  about  70 
water  control  structures,  all  of  which  are 
between  25  and  30  years  old. 

Mr.  Keel  encouraged  all  interested  citi- 
zens, groups,  and  agencies  to  express 
their  ideas  and  suggestions.  The  address 
is:  Manager,  Dismal  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  P.O.  Box  349,  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  23454. 


Update  On 
Backpacldtig** 

Wild  ponies  and  ever  wilder  mosqui- 
toes and  gnats  can  be  expected  when  you 
take  the  surprisingly  rugged  hike  into  the 
backpacking  areas  at  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore.  For  those  who  read 
about  backpacking  at  Assateague  (Out- 
door Notebook,  March  1980)  here  is 
some  updated  information  from  the 
National  Park  Service. 

There  are  no  hike-in  sites  in  the  Virgin- 
ia portion  of  Assateague  Island.  As  of 
April  1, 1980,  Maryland  hike-in  sites  will 
be  at  the  following  locations:  Site  No.  1 
-(Sinepuxent)  4V2  miles  north  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  North  Beach  parking 
area;  Site  No.  2  -  (Little  Levels)  4V2  miles 
south  of  the  North  Beach  parking  area 
and  Site  No.  3  -  (State  Line)  9V2  miles 
south  of  Site  No.  2  and  11  miles  north  of 
the  Virginia  Toms  Cove  Visitor  Center. 

Advance  reservations  are  not  accepted 
for  hike-in  camping.  All  permits  will  be 
issued  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
There  is  also  a  limit  of  20  persons  using 
each  site  on  a  given  night.  The  check-in 
deadline  of  4:30  p.m.  (3:00  p.m.  for  Site 
No.  3)  applies  April  through  October. 
During  the  winter  months,  hikers  must 
leave  much  earlier  to  ensure  they  reach 
the  site  before  dark.  There  is  no  identifi- 
able trail  between  sites  since  all  hiking  is 
done  along  the  beach  face. 
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1     abdomen 

1     able 

2    cells 

5    lightningbugs 
7    luminescence 
9    flashes 
10    chemical 

3  legs 

4  insect 

6  transparent 

7  lampyrid 

8  beetle 

11     code 

9    flies 
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Imiiroving  Fu^ 
Economy 

Energy  is  a  valuable  resource  and  so  are  your  recreation 
dollars.  So  Mercury  Outboards'  test  drivers  have  passed 
along  a  few  fuel-conserving  tips  that  can  add  up  to  sizable 
savings. 

Start  by  checking  the  fuel  system  in  your  boat.  Make  sure 
that  all  fuel  line  fittings  are  tight  and  drip-free.  The  carburetor 
should  be  seated  firmly  and  if  the  gasket  leaks,  have  it 
replaced.  The  fuel  filter  should  be  doing  its  job  effectively 
without  unduly  holding  back  the  supply.  Also  keep  a  clean 
bottom.  This  lessens  underwater  drag  on  the  boat.  Saltwater 
boaters  are  reminded  that  a  well-brushed  bottom  surface,  free 
of  marine  organisms,  has  more  go  and  handles  better  besides. 
And  finally,  remember  that  the  skipper  who  maintains  a 
steady  hand  on  the  throttle,  and  charts  a  true  course,  sets  a 
shining  example  for  the  rest  of  the  boating  public. 

More  Fun  Per 
Boating  Gallons 

In  the  big  picture,  pleasure  boating  doesn't  use  a  lot  of  fuel. 
In  fact,  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  the  gasoUne 
used  by  Americans  is  for  pleasure  boating. 

But,  in  these  days  of  fuel  conservation,  it's  important  for 
boaters  to  do  their  share  to  save  fuel.  Following  is  a  checkUst 
of  fuel-saver  tips  taken  from  the  booklet  "More  Fun  Per 
Gallon,"  available  free  from  Johnson  Outboards,  Waukegan, 
IL  60085. 

PERFORMANCE 

— A  boat  that  performs  well  will  give  you  more  fun  on  less 
gasoline. 

— The  engine  should  "match"  the  boat  with  its  expected 
load  of  gear  and  people,  with  enough  power  to  plan  efficiently 
at  a  reduced  throttle  setting,  or  "cruising"  speed. 

— An  appropriately-pitched  propeller  contributes  to  eco- 
nomical performance. 

—A  tachometer  and  speedometer  mounted  in  your  boat 
will  help  you  determine  the  best  cruise  setting. 

—Your  outboard  should  be  rigged  as  high  on  the  transom 
as  possible  without  causing  cavitation  or  sUppage. 

— Make  sure  your  engine  is  tuned  properly.  Clean  and 
properly  gap  spark  plugs.  Correct  idle  and  choke  adjustments. 

— A  clean  and  slick  boat  bottom  provides  better  perfor- 
mance and  fuel  efficiency. 

— Don't  load  your  boat  with  unnecessary  gear. 

— Balance  your  boat's  passengers  and  gear  fore  and  aft, 
side-to-side. 

— Some  engines  have  a  trim-tab  adjustment  on  the  lower 
unit.  Make  certain  it  is  aligned  properly. 

—Your  outboard  has  an  angle  adjustment.  Experiment 
with  it  to  find  the  best  running  angle. 

BOAT  HANDLING 

—Get  on  plane  quickly.  The  least  efficient  throttle  setting  is 
that  speed  in  which  a  boat  is  trying  to  "climb  over  the  hump" 
and  reach  a  plane. 

—  After  you've  reached  a  solid  planing  attitude,  throttle 
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back  as  far  as  you  can  and  still  maintain  a  clean,  efficient 
plane. 

— Do  not  idle  unnecessarily.  Warm-up  time  is  not  necessary. 

— Drive  in  a  straight  line  as  much  as  possible. 

GOOD  BOATING  PRACTICES 

— Plan  your  boat  trip  carefully.  It  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
running  time. 

— Fishermen  and  skiers  can  form  "boat  pools,"  combining 
their  fun  in  one  boat. 

— When  the  wind  is  right,  fishermen  can  "drift  fish"  to 
eliminate  extra  starting  and  running. 

— Skiers  can  get  in  the  same  amount  of  skiing  in  half  the 
boating  time  by  skiing  "doubles." 

— Boaters  with  electric  fishing/trolling  engines  should  use 
these  units  for  maneuvering  whenever  possible. 

OFF  THE  WATER  TIPS 

— When  refueling,  be  careful  not  to  spill  a  drop. 

— Measure  your  oil  accurately,  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer's recommendation. 

— Pre-season/mid-season/post-season  maintenance,  as  de- 
scribed in  your  owner's  manual,  will  provide  increased  fuel 
efficiency  and  better  performance. 

— Spark  plugs  should  be  cleaned  and  properly  gapped. 
Check  them  often. 

— Be  in  the  habit  of  launching  and  retrieving  your  boat  from 
the  water  quickly  and  efficiently. 

— Keep  the  tire  pressures  in  your  car  and  trailer  at  the 
recommended  levels. 

— When  trailering  your  boat,  reduce  your  car  speed. 

— Temporarily,  at  least,  forego  those  long  trailering  trips  in 
favor  of  nearby  boating  water. 

— Know  where  you're  going  and  you'll  reduce  the  amount 
of  running  time  getting  there. 

— Use  fuel  preservatives  to  save  "end  of  the  season"  fuel. 
Use  a  strong,  vapor-proof  storage  container. 

IF  Boat 
^nts,^  Buy  It 

Buying  a  boat  is  like  buying  a  pair  of  shoes  —  both  have  to 
fit  comfortably  and  with  style.  "Fit"  of  the  new  boat  could  well 
be  compared  with  size  —  size  of  the  family  using  it,  perfor- 
mance required  in  terms  of  speed  and  power,  and  jobs  the 
boat  will  be  expected  to  do:  cruising,  fishing  or  water  skiing. 

Another  aspect  of  size  or  "fit"  is  in  consideration  of  boating. 
Very  small  lakes,  for  instance,  might  call  for  a  smaller  rig  than 
big  lakes  or  off-shore  situations.  If  the  buyer  plans  to  trail  his 
boat  a  great  deal,  the  boat  should  be  adaptable  to  all 
situations. 

"Style"  is  more  than  the  way  a  boat  looks  on  the  showroom 
floor.  "It  has  to  do  with  the  company  the  boat  will  keep;  with 
its  owners  and  with  the  'family'  of  boats  in  its  home  port. 
Pride  in  the  boat  by  its  owners  and  respect  for  it  by  boating 
neighbors  will  soon  establish  a  boat's  style." 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


In  Nature's  Garden 


BY  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 


The  Rose  Pogoiua 


The  Orchidaceae  is  an  enormous  family  distributed  through- 
out the  world  in  perhaps  as  many  widely  differing  habitats  as 
any  group  of  plants.  Orchids  are  found  in  all  but  the  most 
extreme  environments  such  as  the  sea,  the  driest  deserts  and 
the  tops  of  the  coldest  mountains.  Despite  the  variety  of 
habitats,  the  group  shows  less  floral  diversity  than  many 
smaller  families  and  possesses  several  characteristics  which 
set  it  quite  distinctly  apart.  Orchid  seeds  are  minute  and 
usually  must  develop  in  symbiotic  association  with  a  fungus. 
In  general,  the  development  period  for  each  plant  is  very  long, 
sometimes  several  years.  Leaves  are  alternate,  parellel-veineq 
(the  orchids  are  monocotyledons)  and  may  be  reduced  almost 
completely  to  mere  scales  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  But  it  is  the 
orchid  flower  which  is  most  characteristic  and  serves  to 
distinguish  members  of  the  group  from  all  other  plants.  Basic- 
ally there  are  three  sepals  which  may  be  petaloid  and  crested, 
and  three  dissimilar  petals,  two  laterals  which  often  resemble 
the  sepals  and  a  third  posterior  one  which  is  highly  modified 
to  form  the  labellum  or  hp.  Because  of  a  rotation  during 
development,  this  petal  comes  to  lie  at  the  front  of  the  flower. 
The  labellum  is  frequently  very  large,  may  be  pouched  or 
lobed,  and  possesses  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  ornamenta- 
tion and  color  combinations.  The  sexual  organs  are  united 
into  another  characteristic  orchid  structure  called  the  coiumn. 
There  may  be  a  much  enlarged  sterile  stigma  called  the  rosfei- 
lum  and  pollen  from  the  usually  single  fertile  stamen  is  fre- 
quently aggregated  into  poUinia.  sticky  masses  often  with 
attached  threads. 

Except  for  vanilla  which  is  extracted  from  the  orchid 
Vanilla  planifolia  and  the  questionably  nutritive  drink  salep, 
made  from  the  tubers  of  some  European  species,  orchids  are 
of  little  economic  value.  But  of  course,  as  everyone  knows, 
they  form  the  basis  for  a  vast  international  floricultural  indus- 
try. And  for  those  who  are  not  so  interested  in  cultivated 
orchids,  there  is  a  fascinating  occupation  available  in  search- 
ing out  and  studying  our  own  native  species. 

The  rose  pogonia  or  rose-crested  orchid,  Pogonia  ophio- 
glossioides,  is  a  rewarding  one.  It  ranges  over  much  of  the 
eastern  United  States  but  is  found  only  at  lower  elevations,  in 
coastal  plains,  swamps  or  ditches.  It  has  been  reported  to  get 
as  high  as  two  feet,  but  usually  grows  to  a  foot  or  less.  There  is 
a  single  lanceolate  leaf  on  the  stem  and  a  single  flower  at  the 
tip  of  each  stem.  The  labellum  is  about  an  inch  long,  deep  pink 
and  heavily  bearded.  The  two  other  petals  and  the  three  sepals 
are  pale  pink  and  all  very  much  alike.  The  column  is  short, 
with  one  attached  stamen  and  a  flattened,  disc-like  stigma. 

Unlike  most  orchids,  the  rose  pogonia  does  not  have  its 
pollen  aggregated  into  pollinia.  Pollen  grains  are  separate,  fine 
and  powdery.  The  flower  is  dependent  on  bees  for  fertiliza- 
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Illustrated  by  Luciie  Walton 

tion.  As  the  bee  enters  the  flower,  any  pollen  from  another 
orchid  will  brush  off  on  the  sticky  stigma;  then,  as  it  backs  out 
again,  an  elastic  hinge  on  the  anther  is  triggered,  releasing  the 
lid  and  allowing  a  shower  of  pollen  to  fall  on  the  bee's  body 
and  be  carried  to  the  next  flower. 

The  rose  pogonia  is  said  to  smell  like  fresh  raspberries,  but 
even  if  you  find  the  scent  elusive,  the  beauty  of  the  little  flower 
is  ample  to  command  your  attention.  It  is  not  very  common, 
but  is  well  worth  seaching  for  in  damp  places  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  in  May  and  June. 
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Bird  of  the  Month 


By  John  W.  Taylor 


The  Long-Eared 

Owl 


Owls  of  the  genus  Asio  fall  into  two  groups,  each  filling  a 
distinct  ecological  niche.  The  short-eared  owls  are  largely 
diurnal  birds  of  open  country;  the  long-eared  group  is  strictly 
nocturnal  and  prefers  forested  regions. 

The  long-ears  range  extensively.  They  inhabit  most  of  North 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  Japan,  and  even  Africa,  where  they  are 
so  different  as  to  be  considered  a  different  specie  by  some 
authorities.  The  American  race  —  named  Wi/sonicinus  after  its 
discoverer  —  is  now  considered  merely  a  subspecie  (although 
not  without  much  taxonomical  debate). 

In  most  parts  of  their  range,  long-ears  show  a  definite 
preference  for  coniferous  woodlands.  In  other  areas,  where 
conifer  cover  is  not  available,  they  prove  very  adaptable, 
nesting  in  broad-leaved  trees,  open  streamside  thickets,  and 
even  in  residential  sections. 

The  long-eared  owl  is  now  listed  as  a  rare  specie  throughout 
most  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Its  numbers  have  been 
reduced  drastically  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  it  was 
plentiful  in  the  Washington  area.  Today  this  specie  would  be 
considered  a  special  find  for  the  birdwatcher  anywhere  in 
Virginia.  Most  of  the  summer  records  occur  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  but  there  was  a  recent  nesting  discovered  in  Loudoun 
County  near  Leesburg. 

Perhaps  its  numbers  are  not  as  low  as  the  few  records 
would  indicate.  Long-ears  are  among  the  most  difficult  birds  to 
observe.  Strictly  nocturnal,  they  spend  the  daylight  hours 
hidden  in  dense  cover,  where  their  mottled,  camouflaged-like 
plumage  renders  them  virtually  invisible.  Often,  when  ap- 
proached, they  freeze  in  stiff,  attenuated  poses  rather  than  fly 
away.  In  such  attitudes,  they  look  exactly  like  extensions  of 
branches  or  natural  tree  growths. 

During  the  non-breeding  months,  these  owls  are  silent  as 
well  as  secretive,  making  them  even  harder  to  discover.  During 
the  nesting  season,  they  are  quite  vocal  (and  have  an  extensive 
vocabulary)  but  they  are  strangely  quiet  at  other  times. 

While  courting  and  caring  for  young,  long-ears  are  very 
talkative.  They  utter  a  variety  of  hoot-like  calls,  most  of  them 
soft  and  mellow,  with  a  dove-like  quality.  Other  notes  have  the 
eerie  tone  of  the  screech  owl.  Another  different  series  of  soft 
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hoots  is  given  when  the  adult  approaches  a  nest  to  feed  the 
young.  When  disturbed  while  young  are  in  the  nest,  the  parent 
birds  give  an  assortment  of  notes  of  protest  and  complaint. 

Rather  than  build  fresh  nests,  these  owls  like  to  renovate  old 
nests  of  other  species.  Usually,  an  old  hawk  or  crow  nest  is 
adapted  to  suit  their  needs.  In  most  cases,  little  if  any  restora- 
tion is  necessary,  save  the  addition  of  a  few  bits  of  bark  or  a 
cushion  of  pine  needles. 

Less  frequently,  long-ears  nest  on  the  ground.  This  tendency 
seems  to  be  increasingly  prevalent  in  England,  possibly 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  nesting  trees,  but  there  have  been 
cases  even  in  heavily  forested  land  where  the  nest  has  been 
placed  directly  on  the  ground. 

The  oval-shaped  eggs  are  a  smooth,  glossy  white;  there  are 
usually  four  or  five  of  them.  Incubation  takes  about  three 
weeks,  and  begins  as  each  egg  is  laid.  Thus  the  young  hatch  at 
intervals,  and  the  nestlings  vary  in  age  and  size. 

Nearly  a  month  is  required  before  the  owlets  are  fledged. 
The  young  leave  the  nest  before  they  can  fly,  and  climb  about 
the  surrounding  branches.  During  this  vulnerable  period,  the 
parents  are  especially  solicitous,  bravely  defending  their  off- 
spring, or  attempting  to  distract  an  intruder. 

The  young  are  fed  for  yet  another  month  or  so,  until  they 
have  attained  the  power  of  flight,  and  learned  to  fend  for 
themselves.  The  family  group  may  stay  together  through  the 
following  winter. 

This  gregarious  instinct  seems  well  developed.  Where  food 
is  plentiful,  long-ears  gather  amicably  in  groups  of  up  to  a 
dozen  or  more.  They  often  form  communal  roosts  in  winter, 
and  will  even  nest  at  times  in  small  colonies. 

Such  gatherings  result,  in  most  instances,  where  there  is  an 
overabundance  of  rodents,  the  favored  food  of  these  owls. 
Frequently  a  town  dump  or  landfill  supports  a  large  popula- 
tion of  rats  and  mice. 

The  plumage  of  the  long-eared  owl  varies.  Some  individuals 
are  gray,  others  are  brownish.  In  some,  the  markings  are  pale; 
in  others,  quite  distinct.  The  "ears"  are  closer  together  than 
those  of  the  much  larger  great-horned  owl. 
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